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battle over the Russian Treaty has been Mr. 

Asquith’s intervention. In his letter, pub- 
lished in the Press on Monday, he ranges himself quite 
definitely with Mr. Lloyd George and the other Liberal 
leaders who have attacked the Treaty. Parliament 
cannot, he says, countenance “ even an anticipatory and 
contingent sanction to the guarantee by the taxpayers 
of Great Britain of a loan of undefined amount upon 
unspecified conditions to the Soviet Government.” 
But it is significant that the letter contains no hint of 
a desire to down Labour and the Bolsheviks at one blow. 
Mr. Asquith’s careful phrasing, as Labour quarters 
have been quick to see, leaves a large loophole to the 
Government for escape from their dilemma. The 
possibility of such a drastic amendment by the House 
of Commons as would cut out the guaranteed loan 
altogether is now generally scouted. It is said, however, 
that the Government is already in a position to state 
the amount and the proposed conditions of the loan, and 
may be able, when the House meets at the end of 
October, to make a statement in regard to the second 
Treaty, which would avert a crisis. Alternatively, it is 
just possible that there might be further negotiations 


T= most important incident of the week in the 









with the Russians—not, of course, in order to persuade 
them to drop the loan, but to elicit further assurances. 
In that case, the crisis would be postponed. But, in any 
event, the odds against an autumn election are steadily 
lengthening. 


* * * 

We see that some of the newspapers have spoken of 
the despatch of a British Trade Union delegation to 
ssia as a new move in the struggle. If the suggestion 


sible. 


is that their visit has been engineered by the Govern- 
ment, it is, of course, not true. It is the General 
Council of the Trades Union Congress which is respon- 
No doubt, however, the General Council hopes 
that its delegates will be more than an ordinary mission 
of inquiry. They will come back armed for any 
campaign in the country on the Russian Treaty, and 
they may be expected to exert any pressure they can 
on the Government to keep its essential terms intact. 
Trade Union feeling runs pretty strong in favour of the 
Treaty, mainly because of the widespread belief in 
trade with Russia as a remedy for unemployment here. 
A second purpose of the mission is to advance the 
negotiations already begun for a reconciliation between 
the Russian Trade Unions and the International Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, to which the British Congress 
belongs—and which, we may remind the Anti- 
Bolsheviks, is not the “ Red” International. 
* * * 

The latest reports of the discussions on the Arbitra- 
tion protocol at Geneva leave us, as they leave nearly 
everybody in this country we believe, in consider- 
able perplexity. Early in the week we were told that 
Mr. Henderson had made it quite clear that there 
could be no fettering of our discretion in regard to 
the use of the Navy in enforcing sanctions. But 
following on that comes an account of a clash of views 
between Dr. Benes and Mr. Henderson. Dr. Benes 
insisted that, once a State was finally declared to be 
an “aggressor,” other States who had accepted the 
protocol would be automatically bound to take not 
only economic, but military, naval and aerial sanctions. 
Mr. Henderson apparently demurred; but later he 
expressed his agreement. Only, he said, though every 
State would be automatically bound to take part in 
the application of military and naval sanctions, no 
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State would be obliged to any action unless called on 
by the Council of the League. What does this mean ? 
How exactly does it square with the earlier statement 
about our discretion as to the use of the Navy ? And 
how far have we drifted back towards the proposals 
of the Treaty of Mutual Assistance that Mr. MacDonald 
rejected so firmly ? We are not prepared at this stage 
to accuse our delegates at Geneva of committing us 
to dangerous courses. But we want a great deal more 
light on the whole matter. Together with this news 
comes the announcement of the German Govern- 
ment’s decision—or “ half-decision ’’ as Vorwarts calls 
it—to apply for membership of the League. Certain 
conditions are insisted on by Germany, the chief of 
them being that she should have a permanent seat 
on the Council. That is a condition which ought to 
be, and we believe can be, satisfied. We hope that 
the process of “‘ sounding opinion” by Dr. Stresemann 
will not mean a long delay. 
* ok co 


The last month of the American presidential cam- 
paign will not be lacking in interest, but the affairs of 
Europe will have almost no part in it. The Republicans 
will keep away from what is being done at Geneva, and 
they will not be able to get anything out of the pro- 
jected Disarmament Conference, since, whatever hap- 
pens, it cannot be convened from Washington. They 
will, however, continue to make play with the Dawes 
plan, because Mr. Dawes is their candidate for the 
Vice-Presidency, and the American commercial magnates 
are saying that the plan will be excellent for American 
trade. On the Democratic side Mr. J. W. Davis, who 
has been campaigning in the West, will say less about 
international matters than he did at the outset, because 
the Democratic managers are still afraid of the League, 
and they are aware that their candidate’s English con- 
nections make him an object of suspicion to certain 
important sections of the Democratic vote. By far 
the most interesting aspect of the contest is that con- 
nected with the La Follette candidature. The evidence 
shows that the outward confidence of Mr. Coolidge’s 
supporters is maintained with some effort in the face 
of the reports coming from the West. Mr. George 
Harvey, now political director of the Washington Post, 
and a fierce champion of Mr. Coolidge, has a reputation 
as an electoral prophet. A fortnight ago, after esti- 
mating the extent of La Follette’s probable victories 
in the Western region, which is normally Republican, 
he concluded that Mr. Coolidge might be 48 votes short 
of a majority in the electoral coiiege, which would mean 
that the President would be chosen by Congress. In 
these circumstances the line taken by the Republicans 
is the obvious one of insisting upon the necessity of 
defeating the Western Radical in order to save the 
Constitution. Hence they call upon all 100 per cent. 
Americans to “keep cool with Cal,” and not to be tempted 
into voting for Davis, and so increasing La Follette’s 
chance of preventing the election of the President by 


popular vote. 
* * * 


The Labour Party Executive has reaffirmed, in readi- 
ness for the Party’s Annual Conference next month, 
its ban on the choice of members of the Communist 
Party as parliamentary candidates to run under Labour 
auspices. The decision will be challenged at the 
Conference ; but it will certainly be confirmed. It is 


ee 


perfectly logical. The Communists want to eat their 
cake and have it. They cannot both remain a separate 
party promoting candidates of their own, and put 
forward candidates under the auspices of a rival party, 
They cannot at the same time seek to destroy the 
Labour Party and claim to use its goodwill for the 
purpose of securing election. This is the case equally 
whether Communism, as a political creed, is right or 
wrong, and every reasonable person has to admit it, 
Throughout its career, the British Communist Party, 
though many attempts have been made to erect it into 
a formidable bogy, has been fitter for laughing at, 
It has never represented more than a tiny clique, with 
no hold on the mass of the workers. Moreover, even 
the minute groups attracted to it by “left wing” 
sentiment and sympathy with the Russian Revolution 
are fast leaving it, weary of being made ridiculous by the 
unending absurdities of its governing clique. Its 
dissolution is becoming so evident that even the news- 
papers which love “scares” are ceasing to treat it 
seriously. The Labour Party in its statement issued 
this week credits the Communist Party with 4,000 
members—a mere handful. But even this is probably 
a gross overestimate. We doubt if it has more than 
2,000 in all Great Britain. 
* * i 

The new Unemployment Insurance Act includes a 
clause making eligible for benefit workers idle on 
account of breach of agreement by their employer. 
This clause has already given rise to a number of claims, 
and the umpire has been called upon to make decisions 
which will be precedents for future action. In the case 
of miners who are idle because the coalowners in their 
districts have refused to pay the wages laid down in this 
year’s national mining agreement, benefit has been 
allowed. The local coalowners’ associations claimed 
that they were not bound by the decisions of the Mining 
Association, the national body of owners to which they 
were affiliated. The umpire has decided against them, 
and thus set a very important precedent. In the other 
leading case, that of the Sheffield steel strike, he has 
decided against the main body of the men. There the 
question at issue was much more complex; for, while 
the men claim that the employers should be bound by 
one agreement, and pay the “district rates,” the 
employers claim that they are entitled to apply the 
“sliding scale” accepted by another Union. The 
umpire has allowed benefit to the men not parties to 
the dispute, who have been indirectly thrown out of 
work by it, but has refused benefit to the strikers 
on the ground that the employers have broken no 
agreement by which they are bound. Clearly the clause 
is likely to lead to a good deal of claiming and counter- 
claiming, and it will not be easy in many cases to say 
whether men are entitled to benefit or not. But its 
essential justice can hardly be doubted, and we do not 
agree with those who hold that the difficulty of inter- 
preting it proves it unworkable in practice. Before long 
a body of precedents will be developed, and its operation 
will become much less difficult. 

“ * * 

The Covent Garden strike is over, and the Union 
has ordered the men to resume work, after deciding 
against any attempt to extend the struggle by a boycott 
of supplies at the ports. In fact, the employers have 
won, and a considerable section of the strikers will 
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be unlikely to find re-employment at the present 
time. The Covent Garden employers’ success was 
undoubtedly due to the efficient organisation of alter- 
native methods of supplying the retail trade. These 
had been devised before the strike began, and were 
ut at once into operation. They could, however, 
hardly have been so successful if the Covent Garden 
marketing system had not been itself in many respects 
unnecessary and obsolete. The dispute is likely to 
have a permanent effect in the substitution of direct 
for indirect supply, and in reducing the volume of 
goods passing physically through the market. This 
is an advantage, because it will have a tendency to 
reduce traffic congestion in the centre of London. 
But it will react seriously on the Covent Garden porters, 
for whom our social system provides no compensation 
for the disappearance of their function. The strike 
was doubtless ill-advised, though the men had real 
grievances. The employers fought ruthlessly, taking 
every advantage of their knowledge of their own 
superior tactical position. Truly a barbarous way of 
promoting a desirable readjustment of marketing 
methods, but a way characteristic of the present 
industrial order. 
* 3 * 

The Building Trade Unions have decided to give 
notice at once to terminate the present national agree- 
ment, and therewith the National Wages and Con- 
ditions Council as at present constituted. This decision 
creates a curious situation. The recent building 
dispute ended in an agreement of which the most 
important claim extended summer hours from 44 to 
464. This was keenly resented by the men, who 
value the eight hours day as the principal gain made 
in recent years. But this clause can only come effec- 
tively into operation next summer, and before then 
the whole agreement will have lapsed. In effect, 
therefore, on this most vital point, the recent settle- 
ment has settled nothing, and the whole battle will 
have to be fought over again. Presumably, the Trade 
Unions have terminated the present agreement simply 
for the purpose of negotiating a new one. Under its 
terms, the only method of varying it in any important 
particular is by ending it as a whole. There will 
probably be protracted negotiations between now and 
next spring with a view to the conclusion of a new 
agreement ; but, if it is possible to judge from the 
attitude of the two sides during the recent dispute, 
‘the prospects of a friendly adjustment are not very 
bright. It is, of course, true that, if the new housing 
scheme is in full swing by the beginning of next year, 
the employers will not be anxious for an interruption 
of work. But too much reliance cannot be placed 
on this reluctance. There is considerable danger that 
the housing scheme may be affected by another big 
dispute, just at the time which is likely to be most 
critical for its success. 

*x * * 


The Burnham negotiating committees have been in 
session this week to deal with the question of teachers’ 
salaries. The present agreement governing salaries 
expires next year, and new conditions have to be 
arranged in advance. Mr. Ward, the late President 
of the Board of Education, referred the matter to the 
Burnham Committee before leaving office, with a fairly 
clear hint that further reductions were desired. The 
teachers, on the other hand, point out that they have 
already suffered two reductions of 5 per cent. on the 
salary scales originally fixed, one when pensions were 
placed on a contributory basis, and a second when 
they agreed to a voluntary reduction against the letter 
of the agreement. It is true that these reductions 
amount to less than the fall in wages among most 
sections of the manual workers; and many of the 


newspapers are making capital out of this, and trying 


to work up feeling against the teachers. But, in 
the light of reason, teachers’ salaries must be settled, 
not on the basis of such comparisons, but at a level 
sufficient to attract into the profession an adequate 
number of men and women who will do the job well. 
It is of vital importance to improve educational stan- 
dards, and these depend mainly on attracting the 
right workers into the profession. On this basis, 
the existing salaries are certainly not too high— 
indeed, it might well be argued that they are unduly 
low. Teaching should be held as honourable a pro- 
fession as medicine or the law. It is not so regarded, 
even to-day; and, under present conditions, reduced 
salaries will certainly drag down the human standard 
and so affect the quality of public education. 
* * 7“ 


An Irish correspondent writes : It would be useless to 
pretend that all is peace and harmony in the ranks of 
the Free State Ministry. We may see in the near future 
a new combination of Treatyite groups in the Dail, 
and if this is effected it will naturally be followed by 
changes in the personnel of the Executive Council. 
But the rumours which have thrilled and perturbed 
Dublin of a drastic purge of the Ministry are wholly 
premature, and there is ground for believing that they 
are less a deduction from hidden facts than an attempt, 
by stirring up popular feeling, to give facts the twist 
which the authors of the rumours desired. If, as is 
taken for granted, members of Mr. M’Grath’s National 
Group are willing to re-enter the Cumann na Gaedheal 
fold, Mr. Cosgrave can be trusted not to raise unneces- 
sary obstacles. But this is a different thing from the 
assumption that a patching up of the private quarrel 
between the I.R.A. and the I.R.B. means that Mr. 
M’Grath and General Mulcahy as the leaders of the rival 
secret organisations are in a position to dictate their 
own terms to the Cabinet. President Cosgrave is too 
astute a politician to be blind to the dangers of a 
surrender of this kind. So far from easing his position 
in the Dail, he would make Parliamentary opposition a 
reality for the first time by ranging against himself 
Ministers like Mr. O'Higgins and Mr. O’Hogan, who are 
certain to resign if the army factions succeed in domin- 
ating the Government. 

* * 1% 


Up to the present the discussion has centred almost 
entirely upon personalities, yet if Mr. Cosgrave is con- 
templating a reconstruction of his Cabinet he can only 
hope to do so by developing a new line of policy. Other- 
wise he will be merely swapping horses in the middle of 
the stream for no obvious reason. In the thronging 
difficulties of the Boundary crises it would be a poor 
exchange that gave the Government Mr. M’Grath at the 
price of losing so able a negotiator as Mr. O'Higgins. 
But the country might be prepared to lose even Mr. 
O’Higgins, if his resignation paved the way for a fusion 
of Treatyite sections on the basis advocated by Mr. 
John Devoy of dropping the Boundary Commission in 
favour of winning ister by a policy of appeasement. 
The rival army groups profess the utmost devotion to 
Mr. John Devoy, and if they accept the main plank in 
his new programme, a remodelling of the Cabinet to 
give practical effect to this acceptance would be, not 
a surrender to the militarists, but a recognition by 
the militarists that, in Mr. Devoy’s words, “ Force 
is wholly impossible, and also wholly undesirable.” 
So far, it is true, the I.R.A. and I.R.B. leaders have 
not committed themselves to any statement as to a 
change of views. Until the situation becomes more 
clearly defined there are stronger reasons for thinking 
that Mr. Cosgrave is conducting conversations with 
his ex-Ministers along the lines favoured by Mr. John 
Devoy than that he is engaged in a deal to placate 
factionists by a distribution of Government posts and 
army appointments. 


A2 
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RE-ENTER MR. CHURCHILL 


‘ , yE congratulate the Conservative Party on 
having hooked its fish. It is true that the 
fish was not very shy,and some might put 
the matter the other way round and say that it is 
Mr. Churchill who has caught the Tory anglers and 
not they him. But that perhaps is of small conse- 
quence. The satisfaction is mutual and so is the 
advantage. Mr. Churchill comes, by the safe road 
of Epping, into his new spiritual home—or rather 
returns to his old one. There he will have his oppor- 
tunity of exercising his talents and ultimately, no 
doubt, if his temperament allows him to stay long 
enough, of gratifying his highest ambitions. As for 
his new-old party, it will gain incalculably by the 
accession of a vigorous personality, who is at once 
a master of debate and a model of industry, who 
livens the water of experience with the wine of audacity 
and imagination. The Conservatives have long been 
in need of such a man, as all but the duller sort of 
them have realised, and we are not surprised to hear 
that the “‘ Constitutional and Anti-Socialist ’’ candidate 
in the Epping Division will have “ the full and hearty 
support of the Unionist Party machine.” For our- 
selves, we do not grudge them their returned prodigal 
son. The Conservative Party is a necessary element 
in our present political system, and we should like it 
to be more respectable. We do not refer, of course, 
to its numbers in Parliament—that is the affair of 
the electoral whirligig—but to its quality. It is the 
business of the Opposition not merely to oppose, but 
to oppose intelligently. And if the Tories are to 
come into power again, we should like to see them 
cut a better figure than they have cut in the last four 
years. 

At present, however, the electoral prospects of the 
Conservative Party can hardiy be considered very 
rosy. There is great beating of drums and blowing 
of trumpets in their camp, exhortations by Jeadecrs 
and would-be leaders and cheering by the rank and 
file. All this is no doubt impressive inside the camp, 
but it produces little effect in the constituencies 
outside. What the constituencies want to know— 
or will want to know, when the appeal to the country 
is made—is something about the Conservatives’ policy, 
the kind of measures they would introduce, or at 
least promise. On that some light is thrown by the 
programme for the conference of the National Unionist 
Association which is to be held next week. It is the 
same old programme, with its futile array of negatives 
and an occasional pinchbeck positive, like profit- 
sharing or the “reform” of the House of Lords by 
increasing its powers. At the head of the negatives 
stands what is comically called the defence of 
the Empire. But against whom, or what, are the 
defenders of the Empire defending it? Mr. Thomas? 
The Prime Minister? The Trades Union Congress ? 
The Daily Herald? We cannot discover that any 
of these, or anybody else in the country, has 
done or said anything to produce what Mr. Churchill 
calls “this grave juncture in the fortunes of 
the British Empire.” Not even the handful of 


visionaries composing the Communist Party have 
produced it, however much they might wish they had. 
The fact is that there is no such “ grave juncture,” 
and the Conservatives know it. What do they think 
to gain by this braggart posing as champions of some- 
thing which needs no championship? We do not 


believe they will gain one vote. Nor do we think that 
their other great negative will help them much more, 
Anti-Socialism may be a perfectly proper basis for the 
Conservative Party’s creed. It might, in other circum- 
stances, be a first-class battle-cry in every constituency, 
If British Socialism were full-blooded Marxism (as 
understood by British Tories), if the Labour Party were 
Bolsheviks, if the writ of the Third International ran 
in this country, then Mr. Churchill might be a dictator 
at the head of a True Blue Committee of Public Safety, 
But all these suppositions are palpable absurdities, 
The common allegation made about the Labour Govern- 
ment and the Socialist leaders—and made not merely 
by their own impatient supporters, but by Tory oppon- 
ents—is that they are too conservative. Ministers are 
laughed at for their Court dress and their hobnobbings 
with the nobility. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
is told that he is a sound Gladstonian. Mr. Tom Shaw 
is reproached for having done less for the unemployed 
than his Tory predecessor did. We are not arguing, 
of course, about the justice of all or any of these criti- 
cisms. We are merely pointing out that the critics 
cannot have it both ways, that it is ludicrous in face 
of the facts to raise the cry of the “ Red Peril.”’ Not 
even the Anglo-Russian Treaty, whatever the objections 
it is open to on economic and financial grounds, can be 
of much service to the Anti-Bolshevik scaremongers. 
There is, in short, no Red Peril in our midst. There is 
a Labour Government whose avowed goal—a rather 
dimly discerned goal, it seems—is Socialism, but cer- 
tainly not revolution. It is struggling as best it may 
with experiments in democracy, in social reform, and 
it will be judged in the country by its actual achieve- 
ments and failures. 

But what then is the Conservative Party to be judged 
by ? Not, we think, by the loudness of the shouts with 
which it “‘ defends’ the Empire and damns Socialism. 
These shouts may split the ears of the groundlings, but 
they will not, as we have said, go far to revive the Tory 
fortunes. The Conservative Party will have to enter 
the lists with a programme that can compete with its 
opponents in democratic social reforms. They may 
be called Anti-Socialist social reforms, if that comforts 
their authors; though we doubt the possibility of any 
party making much headway with measures that are 
not in reality framed on socialistic lines. The necessity 
of Toryism at least trying to be Tory democracy, if it 
is to make any popular appeal, has long been 
preached at its leaders and organisers by a few of 
the wiser men in the party. But to judge from the 
pronouncements that we have read in the last few 
weeks, the preaching continues to fall on deaf ears. 
A new farce is being staged in which working-men 
and working-women Conservative candidates are to 
play a principal part. Somebody is to move a resolu- 
tion at the forthcoming conference which declares 
that “their absence is a grave danger to the party 
and the State,”’ and that facilities should be provided 
for the nomination of suitable candidates. Whether 
the arrival at Westminster of a band of Conservative 
working-men and working-women M.P.s would avert 
danger from their party, it is not for us to say. But 
we are pretty clear that it would not be of any special 
advantage to the State. What would be their réle? 
Evidently not merely to represent their constituents 
like any ordinary Member; for then why make 4 
fuss about their “‘ working-class” character? Their 
function would be to show that their party was demo- 
cratic in practice as well as in its professions—and 
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that unfortunately is not the fact. Imagine a Tory 
agricultural labourer M.P. leading the landlords in 
an attack on wages boards, a Tory miner’s wife M.P. 
arguing the case of the royalty owners and the colliery 
companies. How much conviction would such a 
spectacle carry outside Belgravia? Nor, we suspect, 
would plans for a stronger House of Lords, or for profit- 
sharing instead of better wages, sound any more 
democratic because they came from the lips of a 
“suitable ’’ workman selected by a Conservative 
caucus. In short, so long as the Conservative Party 
is dominated by plutocrats, Conservative working-men 
and working-women M.P.s will be at the best but a 
joke. The joke might amuse us a little; but how 
should it avert “‘a grave danger to the State” ? 

The chief danger to the State, as it seems to us, is 
not the absence of a certain kind of person from the 
Tory benches, but the absence of a certain kind of 
idea from the Tory mind. And that brings us back 
to our starting-point—Mr. Churchill. He understands 
the idea. He is not by nature a reactionary. He 
has played the democrat in his time; he has even 
been a keen advocate of socialistic measures. In 
his present Anti-Bolshevik mania, he has chosen to 
forget his past—or should we say his pasts? Some 
of his pasts, no doubt, are best forgotten, but others 
are worth recalling. He is capable, when he has 
made his footing secure, of trying to use the Tory 
Party to “dish the Socialists,” as Disraeli used it 
to “dish the Whigs.”” We should not back him to 
succeed, but we should like to see him make the effort. 
It would do the Tories no harm, and it would do the 
rest of us a world of good. 


ATTENDING TO THE DRAINS 


ESCENDING momentarily from the mountain- 
ID tops of foreign policy, the Prime Minister has 
made a speech about Local Government. The 
work of the local authorities is, according to Mr. MacDonald, 
even more important than the work of Parliament—a 
statement which means the more because its maker is 
so pre-eminently a Parliament man. Of what use, he 
asks, is it to pass laws, unless those laws are to be well 
and willingly administered? Every year of late has 
brought to the local authorities fresh responsibilities in 
the carrying out of the law; scarcely an Act of social 
interest is passed without additional powers or duties 
being conferred upon them. Indeed, their function often 
exceeds the purely administrative, and becomes an auxiliary 
function of law-making. But still, broadly, the distinction 
holds. In the realm of social action, Parliament legislates, 
but the getting things done depends on the co-operation 
of the local authorities. 

The powers and functions of Local Government bodies 
increase ; but by no means is all well with British Local 
Government. The accretion’ of powers goes on at hap- 
hazard, with no clear plan or principle of development to 
guide its course. While some powers and duties are 
conferred in ample measure, others indispensable for 
good government are stiil withheld. And, above all, the 
rapid growth of functions reveals an ever-increasing dis- 
crepancy between the areas covered by many of the existing 
authorities and the work they are called upon to do. The 
vital problems of Local Government structure have 
remained virtually untouched for thirty years in the 
country districts, and for more than forty in the towns. 
But during those years the work of the local authorities 
has developed almost beyond recognition, while mechanical 
and technical changes have rendered many of the old 
areas obsolete. The time is overdue for a searching attempt 





to fit Local Government organisation to the new needs 
and changed conditions of to-day. Mr. MacDonald’s 
speech shows that he is alive to this need, though it does 
not tell us in detail what he thinks shouid be dane, or 
hold out very much hope that the problem wi!'l be seriously 
tackled soon, even if a Labour Government remains in 
power. Of some measure of reform he holds out hope, 
but hardly, if we take his meaning, of any reform that will 
be more than a small instalment of what is urgently required. 
We welcome Mr. MacDonald’s recognition of the need; 
we wish he could have spoken more hopefully of the 
chances. 

There are, of course, strong reasons which make the 
question of Local Government difficult for the Parlia- 
mentary leader. It is mainly a problem of machinery 
and powers, involving a vast mass of technical adjust- 
ments. Any reform that goes to the root of the matter 
is bound to disturb an immense number, if not of vested 
interests, at any rate of established customs and institu- 
tions, and of influential persons who feel that they are 
the embodiment of institutions. No Government stirs 
up hornets’ nests for the fun of the thing; and the recent 
Commission on London Government showed clearly enough 
that there is a nest in nearly every local council chamber 
in the country. Boards of Guardians have been, in the 
opinion of reasonable persons, obsolete for many years 
past; but every Board of Guardians has in its tail a 
sting wherewith to trouble its disturber. The City Council 
of little Puddleton, or the Urban District of Great Clashing 
without-the-Walls may be equally obsolete in the light 
of modern needs. But mayors do not lay down lightly 
their robes of office, or even common councillors the glamour 
of their representative capacity. And any change in 
Local Government areas threatens many local dignitaries 
with loss of occupation. Nor is this local resistance merely 
a case of “ the never-ending audacity of elected persons ” ; 
for in many instances those whose office is threatened 
are working hard and well in the public cause. The 
trouble is not that our local authorities are inefficient 
within their scope—far from it—but that their existing 
scope is inadequate for modern needs. To take only the 
most obvious case, it is clearly absurd to base a modern 
system of road transport on the areas of Local Government 
as they are. Tram or "bus ought to run freely from town 
to country and from town to town across country, without 
the necessity for elaborate arrangements between a number 
of separate authorities. The inadequacy of the existing 
areas has led more and more to makeshift arrangements 
through joint advisory committees or actual delegations 
of power from authority to authority. But these arrange- 
ments become more difficult to work as their number 
grows, and they involve always serious risk that the 
democratic control of the common services affected will 
be undermined. Town-planning expands into region- 
planning; but there is no authority for region-planning 
save a cumbrous joint committee which cannot be invested 
with executive powers. Doubtless, it is possible to urge 
that, within the fabric of Local Government as it is, a new 
structure is being created by the gradual accretion of new 
bodies and new forms of joint action. We are sometimes 
told to let well alone, until the new grows out of the old 
under the invisible hand of Providence or economic 
necessity. But not only is this way of growth very slow ; 
we are also in the meantime compelled te go on doing 
things in a wrong or unsuitable way. The new housing 
scheme has to be entrusted to the existing municipalities, 
though that is likely to mean the growth of more and 
more houses round the edges of the towns, instead of any 
attempt to spread industry, and with it population, more 
evenly over the face of the land. Even the new electricity 
areas seem to have been planned largely with a view to 
meeting the susceptibilities and rivalries of bodies operating 
within obsolete or obsolescent boundaries. 

Change, then, and drastic change, is urgent; but it is 
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also very difficult, because each area, even if it does not 
correspond to modern needs, is apt to develop—or at least, 
its elected representatives are apt to develop—a form of 
parochial loyalty which becomes hostility to union with its 
neighbours. Often, of course, this hostility has an econcmic 
basis. Areas with low rates and comparatively wealthy 
populations are not anxious to share the burdens of poor 
districts with high rates. Suburbs are often unwilling for 
similar reasons to merge their existence in towns which 
must bear the heavy costs incidental to urban congestion. 
But financial causes, while they explain much, are not the 
whole basis of the opposition to a readjustment of areas. 
Local feeling also counts for a good deal, though it is often 
the feeling rather of the Council than of the citizens. 


Any Government which attempts a thorough reform of 
Local Government will be certain to arouse widespread oppo- 
sition. To set against this it will have what assurance of 
support ? Here comes the rub. Parliament has glamour ; 
Town Councils still suggest to many of us dull things like the 
drains. We acknowledge their importance ; but we do not 
court the memory of them. We attend to them, as we are 
apt to attend to our drains, when they smell. We with- 
draw our minds, as soon as may be, from the unpleasant 
subject. It is therefore exceedingly difficult to make the 
reorganisation of Local Government a source of party 
inspiration or an effective election cry. And as, under 
parliamentary conditions, only a very limited amount of 
intricate and controversial legislation can be passed during 
the life of any one House of Commons, Governments are 
inclined to pick their capital measures with a good deal of 
regard to their qualities as electioneering material. That is 
why the Poor Law has remained so long unreformed ; ever 
since 1910, one Government after another has looked at it, 
made promises, or half promises, about it, and put it back 
in its pigeon-hole. And that is why it is difficult to get the 
main problem of Local Government seriously tackled. 


Yet there can be no real adaptation of Local Government 
to modern needs without a reform of areas. Indeed, the 
conferring of new powers without such reform is apt to 
increase the tangle, and to make the larger problem more 
difficult of solution. This, however, we must face; for 
matters cannot stand still until the question of areas is 
comprehensively dealt with. We suggest to Mr. MacDonald 
that the larger question should have an early place in the 
programme of Lakour; but we suggest also that certain 
less drastic changes can be made without delay. By far 
the most important of these is the simplification and 
cheapening of the means of obtaining fresh powers. Private 
Bill legislation is ridiculously slow and costly. What is 
needed is some readily accessible body—perhaps a Standing 
Committee of the House of Commons, perhaps an ad hoc 
Commission—empowered, without special legislation in 
each case, to sanction the granting to Local Authorities of 
fresh powers for which precedent already exists. If 
Rochdale runs ’buses (our instances are purely imaginary) 
there can be no valid reason of principle why Wigan should 
have to get a special Act in order todo so. Of course, there 
must be provision for hearing objections, and it must 
remain open for the new body to refuse as well as to grant 
powers. But there is no reason why the sphere of per- 
missive action open without special procedure to all local 
authorities of this or that type should not be at once greatly 
extended, and at the same time the procedure for obtaining 
such further powers as may still need special sanction made 
simpler and less costly to the ratepayers. The Labour 
Party has again and again proposed this; and we hope at 
the earliest possible moment the Government will embody 
the proposal in a Bill of its own, and use all its influence to 
make it an Act. It will be only an instalment of what is 


needed ; but it will be a valuable first step, and one 
likely to help in arousing that public interest in Local 
Government problems for lack of which thorough reform 
is so long delayed. 


ee 


DOUBTS AND DIFFICULTIES 
IN GERMANY 


FRANKFURT-AM-MAIN, 
Monday, September 22nd. 

RETURN to Frankfurt to find it full of visitors for 
| the annual autumn Fair, which does not premise 
to be very successful financially. The foreign 
buyers, among whom England is more strongly represented 
than any other country, complain that prices are too high, 
and in fact they seem to be higher than in England for 
certain categories of goods, but not for all. Even wholesale 
textile prices have been somewhat reduced. The stringent 
restrictions on textile imports, which are in effect prohibited, 
have given the German textile manufacturers a quasi- 
monopoly, tempered only by the competition of Alsace- 
Lorraine, whose textile products have to be admitted into 
Germany duty-free until January 10th, but the German 
textile manufacturers have discovered that prices cannot be 
raised indefinitely without reducing consumption. The 
German sellers say that the unwillingness of foreigners to 
buy is to a great extent at least due to the fact that they 
have become accustomed during the inflation period to 
buying in Germany dirt-cheap, and cannot yet make up 
their minds to pay normal prices for German goods. In 
any case there is no sign at present of the dangerous German 
competition of which so much has been heard. Rather does 
Germany seem unable to compete successfully in the world- 
market. Conditions will no doubt alter, but it is difficult 
to see how the cost of production can be much reduced in 
Germany. Wages are already much lower than in England 
or France, and can hardly be reduced further. Coal is no 
dearer than in England. I rather think that it is slightly 
cheaper, but speak under correction. It is strange that, 
with the drastic restriction of credit and general shortness 
of cash, prices can be maintained at their present level; 

but Germany has long defied all economic laws. 

Perhaps the present inability of Germany to compete 
in the world-market is at least partly due to the demoralisa- 
tion of German industry. During the inflation period the 
industrial magnates made money so easily by borrowing 
from the Reichsbank and buying foreign currency that 
their industrial profits were almost a matter of indifference 
tothem. The industrial magnates of the Ruhr, for instance, 
made more money out of passive resistance than they had 
ever made in the same time by the profits of their industries. 
Wages were so low that it did not matter how many work- 
people were employed and the result was general slackness, 
for nearly every factory had many more employees than it 
needed. In my opinion, German industry has a great deal 
of leeway to make up before it will again become a dangerous 
competitor. The lengthening of the hours of labour has 
not increased production, and the German workmen do not 
intend that it shall. The younger men, in particular, who 
have not been drilled into docility, are not at all prepared 
to work hard without adequate remuneration and decent 
conditions. The system of sweated labour is breaking 
down, and it may be found that, if Germany is to recover 
her position as a competitor in the world-market, the 
workmen will have to be given back the eight-hour day and 
paid decent wages. 

The political situation is still as uncertain as it was 
when I left for Geneva at the end of last month. The 
German Nationalist Party is pressing for admission into 
the Government as the price of its acquiescence m the 
adoption of the Dawes plan, but it is more modest in its 
requirements than was formerly the case. It is now pre- 
pared to tolerate Dr. Marx as Chancellor, and Dr. Strese- 
mann as Foreign Minister, and asks only for a “ decisive 
influence” in the Government, in default of which it 
threatens uncompromising opposition. The German 
Nationalist party is, however, in great danger of disruption. 
Dissatisfaction with the ignominious tactics of its leaders 
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in the crucial vote on the Dawes plan is on the increase 
within the party. Nor is the party by any means agreed 
as to the conditions of joining the Government. On Friday 
the Lokalanzeiger, in an article plainly inspired by Dr. 
Hergt, suggested that the German Nationalists might well 
waive the Note on war-guilt on the ground that, as Mr. 
MacDonald said in his Geneva speech, it needed fifty years 
to decide the question of the responsibility for a war, might 
frankly accept the London Agreement, and even consent 
to a German application for admission into the League of 
Nations. On Saturday, however, the Kreuz-Zeitung sternly 
repudiated the article of the Lokalanzeiger, which it de- 
clared—probably with truth—not to represent the opinions 
of the majority of the German National Party. According 
to the Kreuz-Zeitung, if the German Nationalists join the 
Government, it will be for the purpose of revising the 
London Agreement, and it is impossible for them to join 
the Government if they must thereby take the responsibility 
for the Dawes plan and its application. 

In these circumstances the German Nationalist Party 
could safely be disregarded, just as it could have been dis- 
regarded in the matter of the Dawes plan. The concessions 
made to secure the vote of half the party for the railway 
scheme were superfluous, since the German Nationalists 
dared not face a dissolution. It is equally superfluous now 
to discuss the question of their joining the Government. 
If the present Government cannot get a majority in the 
Reichstag, it has only to dissolve. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the situation has been complicated by the antics of 
Dr. Stresemann. The incident arising out of the visit 
of the German delegates to Lord Parmoor would have been 
entirely comic, had it not had a serious effect on the German 
attitude towards the League of Nations. Dr. Stresemann 
led people in Germany to believe that the British Govern- 
ment did not wish Germany to apply for admission during 
the present Assembly. Now that it has been clearly 
demonstrated that Dr. Stresemann’s account of the conversa- 
tions at Parmoor was not in accordance with the facts, a 
semi-official ‘‘ explanation ” puts the blame on the unfortu- 
nate German Ambassador in London who, it seems, did not 
think the remarks of Lord Parmoor and Mr. Gilbert Murray 
about the League of Nations worth translating to Dr. 
Stresemann! This is only one of the numerous manceuvres 
to which Dr. Stresemann has resorted since his return 
from London, apparently with the object of conciliating 
the German Nationalists, who accused him of having 
let them down in London by not fulfilling certain under- 
takings that he had given them. The Chancellor at last 
put his foot down and Dr. Stresemann has been obliged 
to curtail his activities. His paper, the Zeit, is, however, 
still arguing against an application for admission to the 
League. Whatever Government may be in power, it is 
desirable that the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
should be in the hands of somebody a little more straight 
and a little less clumsy. The French delegates at Geneva 
did not conceal their profound distrust of its present 
occupant, which was shared by certain other delegations. 

The question whether Germany shall at once apply for 
admission into the League will probably be decided at the 
Cabinet Council to-morrow. The Chancellor’s speech at 
Radolfzell in Baden yesterday gives ground for hope that 
it may after all be decided in the affirmative, in spite of 
the vehement opposition of the Bavarian Government. 
The Bavarian Prime Minister, Herr Held, in a speech at 
Munich yesterday, denied the right of the Government 
of the Reich to decide the matter at all without consulting 
Bavaria, but the Chancellor is unlikely to be intimidated. 
His Radolfzell speech was the best fighting speech that he 
has yet made, and showed that he has no intention of 
changing his policy. He expressed the opinion that the 
present English and French Governments both sincerely 
wished for peace, and said that it would have been a blunder 
to refuse the hands that were offered to Germany, and he 
poured scorn on the followers of Ludendorff “* brandishing 





a non-existent sabre.” Feeling in the Centre party is 
becoming less and less disposed to a coalition with the 
German Nationalists, and there is still reason to hope that 
the “ bourgeois block” of the Right will be avoided, if 
only by a dissolution. 

The result of the election in Upper Silesia, where the 
election of May 4th was invalidated on account of technical 
irregularities, should encourage the Centre to resist the 
Nationalists. The total poll was a very light one, much 
smaller than on May 4th, and all parties lost votes, but 
the losses of the parties opposed to the Dawes plan were 
much heavier than those of the others. The Communists 
and Fascists both lost about 40 per cent., and the German 
Nationalists 21 per cent., whereas the vote of the Centre 
party was only 8 per cent. smaller than on May 4th. The 
German People’s party lost heavily, but only because 
nearly 7,000 of its voters transferred their allegiance to 
a new “ Economic Party,” which is also in favour of the 
Dawes plan. 

Should Germany apply for admission to the League of 
Nations, there will be no difficulty about her election. 
On that point the French Government has given explicit 
private assurances in reply to an inquiry from Berlin. 
When I left Geneva, the favourable impression made by 
the first week of the Assembly was strengthened. The 
League of Nations is at last beginning to do its proper 
work, which is not to prevent Indians from smoking opium 
or to regulate the sea voyages of young ladies. It was 
in danger of becoming a mischievous international busybody. 
There is now a hope that it will become an international 
force for peace. One of the chief grounds of that hope is, 
of course, the changed attitude of France, of which even 
the most sceptical at Geneva seem now to be convinced. 
It is a pleasure to recognise the splendid services rendered 
to the cause of peace by the French delegation at Geneva, 
and by M. Paul-Boncour in particular. Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald obtained the acceptance of the principle of 
compulsory arbitration. M. Paul-Boncour is mainly 
responsible for the adoption of a practical scheme, but 
he has had the consistent and valuable co-operation of 
the British delegates. France and England, after an 
estrangement of five years, have come together again, not 
to make war, but to impose peace. The only thing now 
lacking is the co-operation of Germany, for which both 
France and England have asked. Should the German 
Government refuse that co-operation, it would incur a 
very heavy responsibility. Ropert DELL. 


CONFUSION IN INDIA 


SERIES of remarkable debates in the All-India 
Legislative Assembly culminated on _ Sep, 
tember 22nd in the carrying, by a substantial 

majority, of an Indian member’s Bill to repeal the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act (1908), which empowers the Govern- 
ment to proclaim nationalist associations and to suppress 
them by summary procedure. The Government, needless 
to say, resisted repeal with all its strength. Its spokesmen 
produced—from Bengal, the Punjab, and elsewhere— 
evidence as to the prevalence and violence of the secret 
societies. This evidence was not rebutted. On the 
contrary, it was strengthened by quotations from the 
speeches of more than one Swarajist leader, in reference 
to the growing power of the underground movement. 
But the Indian majority, composed of Swarajists and Inde- 
pendents, had made up its mind; and it was remarked 
that, in accordance with the practice of Western parlia- 
ments, they were marshalled into the Assembly from the 
adjoining rooms and, for the most part, voted against 
the Government without having listened to the debate. 
When one member of the Government was arguing that, 
in the present state of the country, the possession of 
summary powers was a necessity for the Executive, Mr. 
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M. A. Jinnah, a leader of the” Bombay Mahomedans, 
called out, “Try good government !’’—an interjection 
which was at any rate successful to this extent, that it 
brought the Assembly up against the crucial question 
whether good government, or government of any kind 
deserving the name, is possible in a country situated 
as India is to-day. 

The autumn session of the Assembly at Simla has 
disclosed, for the first time, the full effect of the Reforms 
upon the Central Government. The feature of the Montagu 
Act which set it apart from all preceding constitutional 
measures was the enlargement of the elective element in 
the All-Indian Legislature, to such an extent that the 
Government party is in a permanent minority. The framers 
of the Act relied upon Indian disagreements, intensified 
as they have been by the communal electorates for the 
protection of minorities, to neutralise the numerical strength 
of the elected Indians. That was a miscalculation. In 
the first Assembly the Indian parties preserved their 
separateness. In this second Assembly, much to the sur- 
prise of some observers, the presence of a strong body 
of Swaraj extremists has acted as a unifying influence 
among the Indian members. They have combined in 
opposition, and so effectually that, in the Simla session 
so far, the compromise scheme for the reform of railway 
finance is the only piece of legislation of any importance 
that the Government has been able to get through. It 
is a good, as well as a necessary scheme, long demanded by 
the commercial and investing public. It separates the 
finance of the Indian railways from the general Budget, 
and so protects the dividends and the fixed government 
profit paid by the State lines from the vicissitudes of the 
Indian Exchequer. But, it is to be noted, Swaraj hostility 
was so minatory in the first stage that the Government 
deemed it advisable to save the Bill at the price of certain 
concessions in regard to the Indianisation of the railway 
services. Hence, we may expect to hear the result described 
as yet another victory for Swaraj obstruction. With 
this exception, the record of the session is such as to justify 
serious misgiving. The rejection of the Lee report on the 
superior public services; the demand for an inclusive 
economic inquiry, instead of a mere inquiry into taxation 
by the Government’s special committee; the defiant 
support of Dr. Gour’s Bill for the repeal of the Seditious 
Societies Act—these make a series of rebuffs for the Viceroy’s 
Government which, taken in conjunction with the Destruc- 
tion of Diarchy in Bengal, provide the most striking 
illustration of the difficulty of constitutional progress in 
India. The practical conclusion is unavoidable. If the 
winter session at Delhi repeats the experience of September 
in Simla, the destiny of the Montagu-Chelmsford Constitu- 
tion will have been decided by the Swarajists and their 
allies. 

It is, however, a question whether the fate of what has 
come to be called “ responsible self-government ” in India 
depends upon the conduct of political parties, or whether 
it will not be determined by other things. Indian members 
of the Assembly demanding the repeal of the coercive laws 
offered the strange argument that the country is in a state 
of normal tranquillity. Would it not be far nearer the 
truth to say that present-day conditions amount in sum to 
a state of suppressed revolution? Let us take the more 
obvious facts of the past twelve months. We have seen 
in the Punjab a tangle of religio-political troubles, far 
more chaotic and perplexing than any situation of the kind 
in the records of India since the Mutiny. The Akali Sikhs 
have brought an entirely new problem into the provinces. 
They have completely altered the character of the famous 
community to which they belong. They have given to the 
Sikhs in their own province a reputation for turbulence and 
truculence from which hitherto they have been free, while 
at the same time they would appear to have thrown away 
the great advantage of position that is possessed by any 
body of protestant reformers organised for the uprooting 





of ecclesiastical abuses. Whether the situation is worse 
or better to-day than it was six months ago, when the 
Akali pilgrims were being shot down at Jaito, it is impossible 
to say, for the Punjab censorship has apparently been 
restored to something approaching war-time rigour. But 
we know that the shrines are still being fought over, that 
the Akalis in prison reach a total of many thousands, ang 
that Sir Malcolm Hailey is carrying into effect the threat 
of stern government contained in a speech that was delivered 
by him to the Sikh Sirdars of Ambala on the eve of the most 
recent mobilisation of the Akali Jathas. So much for the 
Punjab. The prospect is certainly no brighter if we try 
to compute the disorder and misery covered by the reports 
of Hindu-Mahommedan outbreaks from the Bakr-Id festiva] 
in the summer to the horrible happenings at Kohat and 
Lucknow recorded last week. There is some measure of 
comfort at all events in the knowledge that the Government 
of India cannot be held responsible for the encounters of 
Hindus and Moslems—encounters which, as the poet 
Tagore points out, are fiercer and more murderous than 
they have been for many years, as a direct reaction from the 
unholy alliance between Hindu Non-Co-operators and the 
defenders of the Turkish Khilafat. ‘“ Indians have nothing 
to do with the Khilafat,” says Dr. Tagore : a commonsense 
declaration, which would seem to apply with no less force 
and accuracy to the Indian Moslem than to the Hindu. 
But it contains a bitter moral for the Non-Co-operators, 
on whose behalf Mr. Gandhi, returning to his former practice 
of self-suffering, has entered upon a fast of intercession and 
vicarious penitence. 

There remains the continually vexatious problem of 
Bengal, at present to no small extent summed up in the 
personality of Mr. C. R. Das. The constitutional deadlock 
shows no signs of being broken. The Legislative Council 
continues in suspense, while Lord Lytton and his Executive 
Council are enjoying the experience, which they had sup- 
posed to be left behind for ever, of administering the 
Presidency from the mountain capital, without the embarras- 
ment of Ministers and legislators. For the Swarajist 
“‘ victors’ in the Council struggle this development can 
have brought little but chagrin, for the Swarajist position 
cannot well be maintained without a battleground. The 
solution, we may conjecture, will be reached, not through 
the contest of wills between Lord Lytton and C. R. Das, 
but rather as the result of disintegrating forces among the 
Swarajists themselves. Mr. Gandhi has renounced them. 
Whatever may be the meaning of his latest appeal to the 
National Congress, and his renewed co-operation with 
Mr. Sastri for the production of an agreed scheme of Indian 
self-government, it certainly means final separation from 
C. R. Das and the party that has become once more identi- 
fied with the methods of physical force. In normal times 
such fundamental differences as these on the Indian side 
tend to reduce the actual difficulties lying in the path of the 
Government. If they do not reduce those difficulties to-day, 
but rather, along with the war of Hindu and Moslem, and 
the sinister revival of the murder societies, emphasise the 
unexampled puzzle of Indian administration, the reasons 
must be sought in the limitiess complexity of a vast Eastern 
population stirred to the depths during ten years of war 
and revolution. 


THE OLD WOMAN WHO LIVED 
IN A SHOE 


HERE recently appeared among the announcements 

of births in Le Temps the following pleasant para- 

graph : o 

Jean-Louis, Denise-Madeleine et Jean-Claude Bloch ont la joie 

d’annoncer la naissance de leur frére Jean-Pierre, 6 avenue de 
Malakoff. 

Probably the advertisement was sent in with the collusion, 

or even on the initiative, of a sentimental parent, though 
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we cannot be sure of this, for some children have an extra- 
ordinary gift for managing things for themselves. Whoever 
may have composed the announcement, it is at least an 
admirable statement of an eternal truth about human 
nature. We live in an age of limited families, when men 
and women are coming more and more to doubt whether 
a little child is not a great evil. But children themselves 
are still of the orthodox tradition in the “ joy ” with which 
they announce the birth of a new baby. It is true that they 
show almost equal joy in announcing the birth of a new 
kitten. They would have congratulated the Old Woman 
who Lived in a Shoe and would have thought her still happier 
if she had had not only so many children but so many 
kittens and so many puppies and so many calves and so 
many foals and so many chickens and so many ducklings 
and so many lambs that she would have been driven to 
further and fiercer measures of desperation. They cannot, 
fortunately, see the matter from the Old Woman’s point 
of view. They do not realise how terrifying is the problem 
of bringing up a large family, even in an elastic-sided boot. 
To them, indeed, there is no problem except the necessity of 
filling the world as full as possible of children, kittens, 
puppies, calves, foals, chickens, ducklings and lambs. 
In this I believe they are esthetically right. If children 
and the young of all animals could be created by a wish 
and be fed and housed and made secure and happy by a 
wish, how few people there are who would not create for 
themselves new Edens of the young! Most men feel a 
happiness for which they could not account at the sight of 
young animals—even of young pigs. I will not pretend 
that a baby is beautiful on the first day of its birth. Many 
a man on being taken in to see his first baby, with its 
elongated head and its red skin, has an awful moment in 
which he silently asks himself: “Is it deformed?” ‘ My 
dear boy,” a friend of mine said to me, describing his first 
glimpse of his first baby, a daughter: “I thought for a 
moment I was the fatherof a monster.” No sooner is it in 
the cradle, however, than the baby has admirers at least 
in other children. Nurses may play on the jealousy of the 
older child—the usual phrase is, I believe : ‘‘ Here’s someone 
to put your nose out of joint ’”—but the infant in the cradle 
is far too exciting a wonder to be the object of jealousy for 
long. I cannot say I am an enthusiast for other people’s 
babies, but I am sure that the other people, in so far as they 
are infatuated with them, are happy. I merely doubt 
whether babies in long clothes are fit company for strangers. 
They are embarrassing except when they are asleep— 
incapable of conversation themselves and interrupters of 
the conversation of other people. Provided it is asleep, 
however, I can feel an extraordinary tenderness for a 
strange baby in a cradle. I begin even to feel a curious 
increase of affection for its parents as I look down at its 
face. There are few more charming spectacles in the world 
than a night nursery full of children of all shapes and sizes 
in their cots and cradles. I saw one in Ireland during the 
present year, and the nursery seemed as incredible and 
bewitching as though it belonged to the fantastic world 
invented by Sir James Barrie. 

Other people’s children, however, apart from such 
agreeable moments for the sentimentalist, are not really 
attractive until they are able to talk. They need not be 
able to talk much. If a baby is old enough to pick up a 
stone with a great effort of stooping and standing erect 
again, and to toddle across the beach and offer you its 
treasure, saying the one word, “ ’tone,” it is already a 
fascinating conversationalist. Later on, when it has 
acquired greater strength of limb, it learns to smile as it 
talks and flatters your vanity byinsisting on your watching 
it performing miracles, such as turning sand out of a bucket 
or kicking a ball. ** Look, Mr. Y, look,” cries Stephen. 

I'm going to kick the ball right down to the bottom of 
the path.” It is a winding, sloping path, and Stephen 


runs at the ball and takes a tremendous kick at it that 
sends it rolling along the path at the rate of about a yard 


aminute. It rolls down the slope, carried by its own weight, 
and then nestles into stillness on the grassy verge of the 
path. Stephen runs down and retrieves it laughing. 
In a minute he has placed the ball for a new kick and is 
calling: “Look, Mr. Y., look,” with greater excitement than 
ever. I have never tested myself to see how long I could 
enjoy going on looking, for a nurse invariably comes and 
carries the child off for a walk or to play on the beach ; 
but to watch the gambols of the young is extraordinarily 
satisfying while it lasts. At a still later stage, the child’s 
conversation becomes less openly boastful and more 
instructive. The things that small children know about— 
ants and green flies and such things—are a continual source 
of amazement to me. I always. forget facts of this kind, 
and to listen to Ronald on the subject was as good as 
reading a book of Fabre’s. Ronald also taught me many 
things about caterpillars, of which his brother is an ardent 
collector. I suspect, however, that, finding me credulous, 
he began to pull my leg, for, when I asked him what certain 
caterpillars ate, he said, with slow deliberation : “ These 
caterpillars eat fish-bones—codfish-bones. First, they eat 
all the bones up one side, then they eat through the spine, 
and then they eat the bones down the other side.” I 
can believe almost anything, but, frankly, I found it difficult 
to accept Ronald’s statement even before he went off into 
a long and satisfied chuckle. At the same time, many of 
the fanciful perversions of natural history in which children 
indulge are matters of good faith. Young Rupert, for 
instance, who knows everything at the age of ten, came 
up one day to Charles, who had just captured a quite ordinary 
caterpillar. “‘ You should keep that,” Rupert told him, 
““and it will turn into a chrysalis, and the chrysalis will 
turn into a moth, and the moth will turn into a butterfly.” 
“You young ass,” said Charles contemptuously, “ don’t 
talk rot. It will do nothing of the sort.” “It will,” 
Rupert assured him earnestly ; “ all chrysalises turn into 
moths, and all moths turn into butterflies.” ‘“ Don’t 
be an ass,” Charles repeated the insult; “no moth ever 
turns into a butterfly.” ‘* Well,”’ replied Rupert, doggedly 
certain that he couldn’t be quite wrong, “ then butterflies 
turn into moths.” I am afraid that, after that, Charles 
began to enjoy laying traps for the omniscient Rupert. 
On the last day of the holiday, all the children in the hotel 
sat up for supper, and most of them had a sort of party 
at a separate table. Charles was allowed a bottle of cider 
in honour of the occasion. Mice and mumps (to quote a 
famous novelist), what cider! A lady who tried a glass of 
it said that it tasted as if it had been made from mouldy 
apples, and I, who had also tried it, looked on this descrip- 
tion as the grossest flattery. Still, Charles enjoyed it like 
a man as he sat at the head of the table, and, having failed 
to persuade any of the girls to take any, offered a glass to 
Rupert. “Do you like cider, Rupert?” he asked. “I 
like all wines,” young Rupert lied boldly. Charles filled 
a glass, but Rupert did not at once drink it. Later, when 
he thought no one was looking, he put the glass to his lips, 
but even as he swallowed the first mouthful, he was unable 
to keep himself from making wry and sickly faces. Charles's 
eagle eye was watching him. “I thought you said you 
liked cider,”’ he said contemptuously. “ So I do,” declared 
Rupert, trying to keep his face from screwing itself into new 
distortions ; “* I like all wines.’ ‘“* Do you like red cider ? ” 
Charles asked him quietly. ‘“‘ Not so much as yellow,” 
said Rupert, “ but I like it.” “I don’t believe you ever 
tasted red cider,”’ said Charles, warmly. “ I did—often,” 
lied Rupert, looking as indignant as he could. “ Well, 
that’s where you're caught,” said Charles triumphantly, 
** for there isn’t any.” 

Yes, the young are unscrupulous, but very attractive. 
There are few living things that are not more charming 
in infancy than in maturity. The only things that I can 
think of at the moment which appeal to the imagination 
more strongly in their age than in their infancy are trees. 
More poems have been written about old trees than about 
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young ones. It is the trees most heavily weighted with 
years that stir our feelings most profoundly. In most other 
families of living things, we are in love with the young, 
the irresponsible, the innocent. Our preference, perhaps, 
has its roots in the eye rather than in the heart. It is 
obviously easier to be beautiful as a kitten than as a cat. 
See a grown-up cat sitting on a couch, its tail spread out 
behind it, and its head tilted to one side as it watches a 
daddy-longlegs dancing in the corner of the ceiling, and it 
will give you pleasure. But then see the kitten Jeremy 
taking his place beside the elder cat and, a fifth of the 
other’s size, spreading his tail out in exactly the same curve 
and tilting his head at exactly the same angle to watch 
the same daddy-longlegs, and the sight becomes entrancing. 
Jeremy in his attitude is such a pretty parody—such a 
reduction of his kind to delicious absurdity. If I had been 
the Old Woman who Lived in a Shoe, I should certainly 
have kept kittens as well as children. And ducklings. 
And, perhaps, young turkeys. And I should have hired 
somebody to look after them all. W Ve 


NEW STUDIES OF CANCER 
4 ago, Rudolf Virchow, the father of modern 


pathology, declared that cancer is the result of 

chronic irritation. His master-work was the 
Cellular Pathology, wherein he taught us to refer disease to 
the cells—those organised living units of which the funda- 
mental character was recognised some ninety years ago. 
All manner of theories of cancer have come and gone since 
Virchow’s time, and his alone remains. The first, most 
urgent and, if properly achieved, the last duty of medical 
research is to find the chronic irritants and indicate the 
means whereby their cancer-producing action may be ex- 
cluded from our lives. We positively know the names and 
nature of a large number of such irritants. They are 
extremely various in kind—perhaps (in the rat) a rare 
type of worm, formerly unknown to zoology, or (in man) 
a jagged tooth, or the Réntgen rays, or a hot clay pipe, or 
tropical sunlight, or arsenic, or hot food, or soot, or the germs 
of syphilis. This heterogeneous list of examples, which 
might be greatly extended, includes agents which agree in 
this one dangerous fact that, under certain conditions, they 
may chronically irritate healthy living cells and make them 
cancerous. Unfortunately, the most comprehensive list 
fails to include any factor of chronic irritation that will 
account, for instance, for the commonest forms of cancer, 
such as cancer of the breast. I reiterate the opinion held 
and publicly expressed for many years, that we should 
seek those unknown agents of chronic irritation, proceeding 
from the known to the unknown, according to the recognised 
principles of scientific inquiry. 

Cancer research has almost wholly proceeded otherwise. 
It has been fascinated by the cancerous process, and the 
reactions of the healthy tissues thereto. It has concerned 
itself with the surgical aspects of the subject. It has spent 
colossal labour upon certain agents of cancer in the lower 
animals, despite the fact that those were certainly not the 
agents of cancer in ourselves. And it has been concentrated 
in the laboratory and upon the monocular vision of the 
microscope, almost to the exclusion of statistical inquiry. 
Meanwhile the disease has spread, and to laymen, like 
Rollo Russell recently, and Dr. F. L. Hoffman and Mr. 
Ellis Barker to-day, has been largely left the attempt to 
teach the public what is known or may be inferred regarding 
the causes of cancer in man. The medical profession as a 
whole has persistently neglected its first duty, which is, 
not to heal the sick but to teach and thus to guard the well ; 
a truth which I have steadily asseverated all my life as a 
kind of tolerated monomaniac, but which will ere long be 
regarded as axiomatic and questionable only by the half- 
witted. It is quite unsuitable, therefore, that the profession 
should now attempt to denounce or even to patronise Mr. 
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Barker or anyone else who attempts to discharge the duty 
which it has so long neglected. 

In this place I have already praised Mr. Barker’s book, 
which may well save more lives in the next twelve months 
than all the surgeons put together; and I should add that 
we owe a great debt to the courage and independence of Sir 
William Arbuthnot Lane, the world famous surgeon, for 
writing an introduction to the book and thus ensuring for it 
a universal hearing which it could not otherwise have 
obtained. The book has thus become the most important 
and influential existing document on cancer. It is selling 
in numerous editions, and newspaper readers everywhere, 
even if they have not read it, are being indoctrinated with 
its teaching. 

My object in this article is to try to help the author 
in his task of making forthcoming editions even more 
valuable than the first. I have already written in such 
terms as now to make permissible some free criticism. 
Mr. Barker is not a medical man but a “ gifted amateur.” 
He has included many “ howlers” and irrelevancies in 
his pages. He has omitted many facts the wide knowledge 
of which would be life-saving ; and he has a very special 
opportunity of making them widely known. Further, he 
has included, not to say confounded, two theories, one 
of chronic auto-intoxication and the other of deficient 
vitamin-supply in the diet, which have no connection and 
which require separate study. I will not here concern 
myself to rejoin to his recent letter replying to some of 
my criticisms. It must have been hurriedly and even 
casually written, and no reader—not even its writer— 
who compares it with my article will regard it seriously. 
But I will ask serious attention for two important questions, 
and when we have dealt with them we may refer ourselves 
to the study of a series of new documents of the highest 
value, which we owe to the Danish Government and to 
our own Ministry of Health. 

First, regarding cancer as an A-Vitaminosis. This 
theory is not new with Mr. Barker, but had already been 
put forward by a distinguished Harley Street physician 
and writer, whom I only do not name because I very 
much doubt whether he would maintain it to-day. In 
Denmark, Switzerland and California, with their monstrous 
cancer death-rates, vitamins abound in the diet. Cali- 
fornians not only have plenty of fruit but vast quantities 
of milk and cream. (To reply to this criticism that they 
drink scalding coffee is not serious argument !) Numerous, 
varied and exhaustive experiments and observations have 
been made in the laboratories, notably in the United 
States, and in the hospitals, as at the Cancer Hospital, 
Fulham; and all are entirely negative as regards the 
theory of vitamin deficiency, and as regards the much 
more plausible and reasonable and intelligible theory 
of vitamin-excess—vitamins being factors of growth— 
which has a most distinguished living exponent. I counsel 
Mr. Barker to omit the whole of this argument from future 
editions. This does not mean that his objurgations 
regarding white bread need be omitted. Let us merely be 
scientific and discriminating. If white bread conspires 
towards constipation and thus towards auto-intoxication, 
chronic irritation of the tissues, and cancer, let us teach, 
by all means, that “ The whiter your bread, the sooner 
you’re dead ”—which indeed is doubtless, ceteris paribus, 
absolutely true. But let us blame the white bread, not 
on account of its vitamin defects, but on account of its 
loss of the substances in the entire grain, which would 
stimulate the bowels and thus help to prevent cancer. 

Next, as to over-nutrition, which Mr. Barker dismisses 
in the most cursory and casual fashion. He has not 
examined this subject, and, by the just success of his 
book, he has made it his duty to do so. It is a large and 
complex theme, scarcely to be disposed of by reference 
to the meat-consumption of the Eskimo, who has no other 
fuel on which to keep his blood as warm as it would be 
under a tropical sun. We must know what we mean by 
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over-eating, and we must separately consider a large 
number of substances. Here, for instance, is a single 
argument which will be new to Mr. Barker but which 
consorts absolutely with his main contention about chronic 
poisoning. (His, I call it, but it is Arbuthnot Lane’s, 
it was Rollo Russell’s, and, in fact, the essence of it is in 
Hippocrates, like the view of sunlight with which some 
people are kindly disposed to credit myself !) 

The general and steady consumption of meat is quite 
modern. The figures of meat-consumption and its increase 
are sensational. Reference to the past and its occasional 
gorging feasts, for the few, is irrelevant. Meat means, 
in effect, protein. The real needs of the adult body for 
protein have been thoroughly well proved, by the Americans 
and by Dr. Hindhede, the great Danish master, to be 
very much less than the nineteenth century German 
pioneers in dietetics supposed, and but a negligible fraction 
of what modern prosperous adults consume. Now the 
alimentary canal, into the facial aperture of which, com- 
monly called the mouth, we daily insert these large quan- 
tities of protein, contains uncountable millions of microbes, 
notably the bacillus coli communis, or common bowel 
bacillus, which feed upon protein. We think we are feeding 
ourselves by our butcher’s bill, but for the most part we 
are simply feeding these innumerable microbes, who are 
cosily housed, warmed, watered and pampered guests. 
The bacteriologists have proved that, when these germs 
are cultivated upon proteins outside the body, various 
toxic substances are formed. Doubtless the same or 
similar poisons are formed by them from the proteins of 
the food in the bowel, and are absorbed. Any of these 
poisons may be as definitely cancer-producing as soot or 
arsenic or any other of the many chronic irritants already 
identified and convicted. Evidently, therefore, chronic 
protein-excess (to mention no other kind of over-eating) 
eannot be acquitted without further inquiry. For myself, 
I have long been unable to conceive why the laboratories, 
instead of studying, for instance, the worm now called 
gongylonema neoplasticum (found by Prof. Fibiger in Copen- 
hagen, and discussed here last autumn after my visit to 
his laboratories), do not study those possible or probable 
neoplastic or cancrogenous agents which exist in ourselves 
and which may be the causes of the greater part of all 
cancer occurring in man. But, in any case, over-nutrition 
is most seriously suspect. Here, in English, is a summary 
of the conclusions reached by Dr. Hindhede of Copen- 
hagen, as a result of the enquiry which he began, at my 
suggestion, last autumn. 

Man is the only animal that dies of cancer in the stomach. 
Among mankind only civilised man dies of cancer in the stomach, 
uncivilised man being unaffected. To these statements there are 
very few exceptions. Cancer of the digestive tube occurs very 
rarely among uncivilised peoples who live on a mild vegetarian 
fare. The main variety of cancer occurring among uncivilised 
peoples is cancer of the skin, and with betel-chewing people cancer 
of the mouth. Of all cases of cancer in India only 4 per cent. 
occur in the digestive tube, whereas in Danish cities the rate is 
60 per cent. This, in the first instance, is not a question of meat 
or no meat. In Japan, where enormous quantities of pungent 
spices are consumed along with the rice, and where meat consump- 
tion is small, cancer of the stomach is of common occurrence. 

Where uncivilised peoples (Arabs, Negroes) become civilised, 
the death-rate from cancer reaches the average for civilised 
peoples. In civilised countries the higher standard of living 
during the last fifty years has been attended with a marked increase 
in the cancer death-rate. This increase is not merely apparent, 
as some would assert, it is real. 

In England there is a higher death-rate from cancer in classes 
that indulge in high living than in those that live frugally and 
soberly. 

_ With heavy beer-drinkers (Bavaria) the death-rate from cancer 
is redoubled. 

_ In England cancer of the lip is fourteen times more frequent 
iN men than in women, and cancer of the tongue seven times more 
frequent. 

In Denmark cancer is the cause of death approximately of every 
fifth person who dies after the age of forty-five. In no country 


in the world is the death-rate from cancer so high as in Denmark. 
In no country is the daily fare so rich as in Denmark. In hardly 


any country are there so many fat men and women as in Denmark. 
The statistics show that the death-rate from cancer is high for 


fat people. 

During the last ten years, and especially during the last five years, 
the death-rate from cancer has been markedly on the decrease 
in Denmark. This is coincident with the changed scientific views 
concerning nutrition. Probably in no country has there been so 
strong an agitation for simpler living and against over-nutrition. 
This, together with the War rationing, has resulted in increased 
consumption of vegetables, especially of potatoes, and in a great 
reduction in the consumption of alcoholic drinks. 

In our brother country, Sweden, where the standard of living 
among the lower classes is lower, the death-rate from cancer is 
lower by 80 per cent. 

On the basis of these facts the conclusion is reached—that, 
very probably, the main causes of cancer are irritation (strongly 
spiced and salted foods, spirits, strong beer, tobacco) and over- 
nutrition.* 

This article is already too long. I had meant to discuss 
in some detail the further new documents referred to 
above. They are numbers one to four of a new series 
of brief papers published by the Departmental Committee 
on Cancer of the Ministry of Health. They deal with the 
general facts of cancer, with the importance of early 
operation (the subject of the volume published under 
my editorship by Mr. C. P. Childe, F.R.C.S., as long ago 
as 1906), with the very hopeful and valuable subject of 
treatment by irradiation (the subject of various papers 
here in recent years), and with the results of experimental 
research. These documents are published at one penny 
each by H.M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, and they 
and those to follow them must, of course, be in the hands 
of every student of cancer everywhere. The reader may 
remember that, when campaigning here and elsewhere 
for the formation of a Ministry of Health, I urged that 
its duties should be to learn and to teach. This invaluable 
series is the most perfect possible instance of what I then 
hoped that a Ministry of Health, if one were formed, would 
do. Let us welcome and value and use such life-giving 
work as we should. LENs. 


Correspondence 


THE SHAKESPEAREAN FALLACY 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—The title of Mr. W. J. Lawrence’s article, and the 
conclusions arrived at in that paper, are open to criticism. 
What apparently Mr. Lawrence considers to be a Shakespearean 
fallacy is the supposition that the poet’s plays were acted in 
his lifetime without a single break in the performance. This 
notion he regards as an instance of neo-Elizabethanism. He 
therefore advocates a return to the respite that the regulation 
five acts afford both to actor and to playgoer. 

To justify these remarks Mr. Lawrence quotes from a letter 
by a foreigner, Mr. Platter, who in 1599 visited the Globe (?) 
playhouse and also the Curtain Theatre. In that letter there 
is the following sentence: “ And in the pauses of the comedy 
food and drink are carried round amongst the people, and 
one can thus refresh himself at his own cost.” Here Mr. 
Lawrence concludes from the word ** pauses ” that Shakespeare’s 
plays were written and performed in the five-act way, with 
which audiences to-day are familiar. Mr. Lawrence, moreover, 
refers to an observation made by Mr. William Archer that 
“* the defect of Elizabethan drama lies in its padding, a necessity 
born of its five-act form.” And the fact that Shakespeare 
deliberately employed the principle of the act-division convinces 
Mr. Lawrence that there is absolutely no reason why the method 
of representing Shakespeare’s plays in his own day “ should 
remain matter for pure conjecture.” 

Now, as to Mr. Platter’s use of the word “ pauses,” why 
does Mr. Lawrence infer that there were four intervals during 
a Shakespearean performance ? Perhaps there were only two ! 
Nor can anyone legitimately argue that such pauses as were 
made in a representation at the “ Globe” had the sanction 
of the author. Again, can Mr. Lawrence show us a prompt 
copy of Shakespeare’s Hamlet in use during the poet’s lifetime 
which is divided into five acts? In this play five-act divisions 


* “ Cancer and Diet.” A statistical inquiry by Dr. M. Hindhede, 
Danish Bureau for Nutrition Research, Copenhagen, 1924. 
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first appeared in 1709. The two editions printed before the 
dramatist’s death, with the third which appeared in the 1623 
Folio, in no way resemble, in dramatic construction, five-act 
latin plays! Notwithstanding, however, the want of evidence, 
Mr. Lawrence writes : ‘“*‘ Nothing could well be more penetrative 
than Mr. William Archer’s observation that, ‘ so far from Shake- 
speare’s having ignored the act-division, his art now and again 
suffered from the supposed necessity of letting a fourth act 
intervene between the culmination in the third act and the 
catastrophe in the fifth.’’’ But the five-act plays with their 
four intervals make for delay and dulness—drawbacks which 
are avoided by the single pause which I introduced when I 
gave my Elizabethan Stage Society performances. Indeed, 
there is no need for an interval in an acted play of Shake- 
speare’s until the crisis in the drama has been reached, and by 
that time two-thirds of the play have been given. 

That Shakespeare’s plays give more enjoyment to the 
audience when the movement of the story is unchecked by 
** pauses’ is now generally accepted. Of course, all modern 
plays are definitely constructed for intervals, not only that 
the audience may be supplied with refreshment, but for the 
more important reason that only by the fall of the act drop 
can actors be rescued from the dilemmas in which they too 
often find themselves placed by an artless author. The Eliza- 
bethan stage had no act drop. 

In conclusion, let me assure Mr. Lawrence that my enthusiasm 
for Elizabethan methods is still in the ascendant. Put a 
clever boy into skirts and even he will impersonate Juliet with 
grace and charm. The advent of the woman actress deprived 
Shakespeare’s girls of their youth, for the ingénue is not allowed 
to act the heroine’s part !—Yours, etc., 

Putney, September 22nd. 


WILLIAM POEL. 


To the Editor of Tut New STaTEesMAN. 

Sir,—Playgoers must be grateful to Mr. Lawrence for his 
exposure of the fallacy that Shakespeare’s plays must be per- 
formed without intervals. But he seems to encourage the 
opposite fallacy that the act divisions which are found in some 
texts are part of the dramatic structure and should be marked 
by intervals in performance. This is a pedantry as irritating 
as the other and (when the divisions are the work of Rowe 
or subsequent editors) less scholarly. 

The state of the evidence seems, to a layman, to be much as 
follows: Methods of production varied from time to time 
during Shakespeare’s life and were different at different theatres 
at the same date, and there were differences in the methods 
employed by the same companies in public houses, in private 
houses and at Court ; it is, therefore, impossible to generalise. 
Some plays had choruses or presenters dividing them into acts, 
usually five (e.g., Henry V.), but not always (e.g., The Spanish 
Tragedy), and these act divisions do not necessarily correspond 
with intervals as we understand them—.e., a time for coffee and 
ices. Excluding this (comparatively small) class of plays, 
none of the texts of Shakespeare published during his lifetime 
show act divisions, and all the plays so published are capable 
of being acted continuously (with a doubtful exception in 
Titus Andronicus, where perhaps an interval is required where 
the Folio editors indicate the end of Act III.): this seems to 
have been the most usual way of writing plays for public theatres 
at this date. It does not follow that these plays actually were 
performed continuously ; on the contrary, as Mr. Lawrence 
shows, there is evidence that there were intervals in the per- 
formance, at least sometimes. There is no evidence that at the 
public theatres these intervals were always, or even usually, 
four in number. At the private theatres the practice as to 
intervals seems to have been better settled, and in some private 
theatre plays we know where the intervals occurred. 

Of the plays of Shakespeare which were published for the first 
time in the Folio, all except The Tempest (where, in the form 
in which it has reached us, an interval is necessary at the end 
of Act IV.) are capable of being acted continuously : The Tempest 
is a very late play, unusually short, and demands unusually 
elaborate staging. 

In the Folio most of the plays are divided into five acts, 
not always very judiciously. The division of John and Love's 
Labour’s Lost is plainly muddled ; that of Hamlet is incomplete. 
The division of Acts I. and II. of Richard II. spoils the irony which 
is manifest in the Quarto. In The Errors the goldsmith is made 
to go out seven lines before the end of Act III. in order that he 
may re-enter at the beginning of Act IV. Similar devices appear 
at the ends of Coriolanus, Act III., Julius Cesar, Act II., and 
The Shrew, Act 1V.(where the modern editors alter the divisions : 
Act IV. in the Folio ends with Act V., Scene 1, of modern 


editions). As a corresponding device, the entrance of Pete; 
and Isabella is delayed till the fifteenth line of Act V. of Measure 
for Measure (where also modern editors have made unauthorised 
alterations). There are also other signs of continuity. Some 
plays, both early (e.g., Romeo) and late (e.g., Coriolanus), remain 
undivided even in the Folio. 

These facts might suggest that the divisions in the Folio 
have not any connection with the practice of the theatre, 
There are indications that a division into five acts was fashionable 
in printing collections of plays. On the other hand the singularly 
inapposite division of Acts III. and IV. of the Midsummer 
Night's Dream is accompanied by what looks like a description 
of stage procedure. Thus the question is complicated. 

That Shakespeare was not pedantically Horatian as regards 
the number of acts seems to be attested in a passage, which 
has been often quoted, in which he compares Man’s life to 
play of which the acts are seven ages. 

It is desirable that producers should not be pedantic one way 
or the other. It is a strain to sit through a long play with 
no break (but The Errors is excellent when played without 
intervals) ; it is exasperating when the action of a play is held 
up for five minutes merely because an editor has _ inserted 
an act division. It is submitted that the question of intervals 
was in Shakespeare’s day, and still is, mainly a practical problem 
for the producer, to be solved by him upon consideration of 
the action of the play and the patience, fortitude and (above all) 
the social habits of the audience. That the masses who struggle 
in crowded eating shops each noon in order to return more 
expeditiously to their employment should be urged to take 
their principal meal at that inconveneint hour is a tyrannous 
and misplaced archaicism. It is, therefore, with a sincere 
concern for the public convenience that a layman takes courage 
to reply to a scholar.—Yours, etc., 

Francis E, Terry. 


EGYPT AND THE SUDAN 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

S1r,—With reference to Senator Fanous’s letter on the Sudan 
and your reply in your last issue, I see that you suggest that 
the Senator demands “‘sole control.” 

I see no sign of this in his letter, and I know that Zaghlul 
Pasha, as representative of the Egyptian people, does not 
demand it. The British, on the other hand, do demand “ sole 
control.” You refer to the evidence of the Sudanese preferring 
to be ruled by England rather than Egypt as “* overwhelming.” 
I have heard from many sources that opinion is quite the 
reverse, and one need not understand more than the first 
principles of Islam to realise that your statement is not correct. 

Also, I may add that the majority of Arabs in Syria and 
Iraq would rather find themselves under Turkish rule again 
than under their present régimes. The French protectorate 
in Syria is known throughout the Moslem world to be even 
harsher than in Morocco.—Yours, etc., 

19 Cadogan Square, S.W. 1. 


[If Mr. Fanous’s letter does not mean a demand for the 
sole control of the Sudan by Egypt, then we do not know what 
it does mean. Of course, if Zaghlul Pasha is not going to 
make that demand, as our correspondent professes to know, 
we shall be very glad. But it has certainly been made loudly 
and widely by Egyptians hitherto. British policy does not claim 
a control of the Sudan that would oust Egypt’s rights to her Nile 
water-supply or other privileges there. As for the Syrians and 
Iraqis, we were obviously not suggesting that the majority 
of them are contented with their present régimes. We cited 
them merely to illustrate the hollowness of the “* same religion, 
therefore same State” argument. What most of the Arabs 
would like, no doubt, is independence—both of Europeans and 
of Turks. An understanding of the first principles of Islam 
is very far indeed from teaching us that any one Moslem nation 
is, in practice, eager to be incorporated in any other Moslem 
nation.—Ep. N.S.] 


R. Gorpon-Cannino. 


LEOPOLD AND LOEB 


To the Editor of Toe NEw STATESMAN. 
Str,—The article by your correspondent on “ Leopold and 
Loeb ” is not only interesting as a comparison of American and 
English journalistic and legal methods, but also raises some 
interesting queries on the psychological aspects of the case. 
I think we had not realised in England the mental, as well as 
monetary, standing of these youths. 


Readers of Tue New 
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§raTESMAN will not be satisfied with the hackneyed and super- 
ficial comment that intellectual, unaccompanied by religious, 
or at any rate, moral teaching is useless for the prevention of 

ime. What strikes one most in the account as given is the 
unintelligent want of common-sense in these university graduates’ 
rosecution of their anti-social scheme, in spite of the six months 
“building up” of it “ with diabolical frigidity.” What did 
these rich young fellows want with this blackmail (ransom) ? 
Why did they kill the boy when ransom for the live child was 
what was desired ? And his abduction alive they could surely 
have carried out with far less risk to themselves. Why did 
Leopold forget to go back to look for his spectacles? Why did 
they make such a muddle of the disposal of the body? We 
know how very easy it is to criticise after the event ; but these 
clever university students had studied criminology, we are told ! 

But the main data for the understanding of their mental 
attitude are the moral ideas and ideals of life upon which the 
young people with whom they associated acled—a very different 
thing perhaps from the ideas they were taught or professed to 
believe. 1 suppose out of the thousands of journalistic columns 
written about the case (most of them fiction) it would be difficult 
for your correspondent to disentangle answers to these questions, 
and others which present themselves. For instance, is it at all 
apparent, from the detailed evidence, whether the “* Nietzschean 
Colossus ’’ idea was original with Leopold, an afterthought of 
self-aggrandisement, or a journalistic suggestion to him? We 
know the terrible criminal-manufacturing effect of newspaper 
notoriety in England; and it must be evidently far worse in 
America, with its larger audience, and much larger sounding- 
board. But, while this acts so strongly on the poor, and other- 
wise insignificant, individual, one would certainly have thought 
that wealth and knowledge would have greatly reduced the 
strength of this temptation. Wealth can certainly obtain 
notoriety—even evil notoriety—by much less expensive methods 
than murder. This again argues want of intelligence, along 
certain lines of thought, on the youths’ part. 

But the most pressing practical problem for the community 
generally is the elimination, or counteraction, of the newspaper 
notoriety of the evil-doer. Is there nothing for it but the 
gradual, slow civilisation of the newspaper proprietors, editors 
and journalists ? Taking it from the other side—the influence 
of the public audience—it will need the civilisation of such a big 
majority of the public before it will tell with the average news- 
paper-men that this must certainly be a longer process. 

And we all, the best of us, love to read a real-life story about a 
murder or other sensational crime. On which side then should 
the self-denial begin ? Or is some sterner method of the “* pro- 
hibition’ of sensational journalism necessary here for the 
preservation of ourselves from ourselves ?—Yours, etc., 

September 22nd. Husert B. Matraews. 


BOOKSELLERS’ PROFITS 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Stmr,—In that interesting recently published book, The 
Confessions of a Publisher, some striking figures are given con- 
cerning the apportionment of the cost of a new novel among 
the various persons who have contributed to its appearance 
as a saleable commodity upon the shelves of a retail book- 
seller. The author, who is an American, dealing with conditions 
in the U.S.A., takes as typical a book costing $1.50. Of this 
price no less than 60 cents goes to the retail bookseller, and 10 
to the wholesale man, leaving 80 to be divided between the 
author and the publisher. If the author, as many do, demands 
a 20 per cent. royalty, he pockets 30 cents on each copy sold, 
leaving only 50 cents to be carefully cut and carved between 
the various persons concerned in publishing: the publisher 
himself, the paper-maker, the printer and the advertiser. 
Hence, the author argues, 20 per cent. to the author is exorbitant ; 
he is well paid if he nets a 10 per cent. royalty. 

Take a book published in this country at 7s. 6d., a price 
corresponding nearly to $1.50. If this sum is apportioned in a 
similar way, the bookseller receives 3s. on each copy sold, 
leaving only 4s. 6d. to be wrangled for between author, pub- 
lisher and the various other persons concerned in the production. 
I have nothing to say regarding the amount of the author's 
royalty, but the sum of 3s. to the retail bookseller seems to be 
an unusually large share. No doubt he has many charges to 
meet, and the bookseller’s heart, like other people’s, “‘ knoweth 
its own bitterness.” Nevertheless, I shall be much surprised 
to know whether the British bookseller actually pockets 3s. on 
each 7s. 6d. novel which he sells.—Yours, etc., 

Earith, West Kilbride. TuEeopore D. Lowe. 


Miscellany 
MORE MUSICIANS THAN MUSIC 


r ] \O fill the gap left by Grove’s Dictionary—of which 
a new edition is, I understand, in course of 
preparation—a committee of English musicians, 

consisting of Sir Hugh Allen, Sir Henry Wood, Professor 

Granville Bantock, Mr. Edward J. Dent and Dr. Eagle- 

field-Hull was formed to compile a new dictionary of modern 

music and musicians, which, after several years labour, 
has now been published.* The Editorial Committee state 
that the object of the Dictionary “ is to supply the musician 
and the general musical reader with a concise and practical 
survey of all modern musical activities. Its backward 
limit has been fixed at, or about, 1880, the year in which 

Parry’s Prometheus Unbound marked the beginning of 

what has been called the English Renaissance. The period 

thus included covers, as regards the music of other countries, 
such outstanding landmarks of musical history as Wagner's 

Parsifal, Verdi’s Othello and Falstaff, the later works of 

Brahms and César Franck, so that the reader may here 

find information not only about the music of our own day, 

but may also trace the historical sources of its various 
styles. Since the beginning of the new century, a remark- 
able change has come over our whole musical outlook, 

a change easily perceptible to the general music-lover 

no less than to the trained specialist. All aspects of this 

change, practical as well as theoretical, have been carefully 
considered and expounded in this new Dictionary.” 


Well, there is the editorial statement and it remains 
for us to see how far the Dictionary does what its editors 
claim for it. The first thing therefore, that I do is to turn 
up in the Dictionary for “* Music ” in order to see what the 
editorial conception of “music” is. But, alas, there is 
no entry under “ music,” so that in this Dictionary of 
Music there is no specific consideration of the art of music 
itself, of its function, its subject-matter, its origin, its history, 
its relation to the other arts. I quite realise that the editors 
may have hesitated to embark upon what is a compara- 
tively unknown and decidedly perilous sea of thought ; 
but, after all, if you are compiling a Modern Dictionary of 
Music and are taking years over the work, it is to be expected 
that you should have some ideas upon the nature of the 
subject which is engaging so much of your attention. 
Also, I cannot believe that “ music ’’ meant quite the same 
thing to Sir George Grove as it does to, say, Mr. Eugene 
Goossens ; or that the intelligent amateur of 1880 listened 
to music in quite the same way as the intelligent amateur 
of 1924. We know that the attitude to harmony has 
changed entirely. Old Ebenezer Prout is now as old- 
fashioned as his name. Yet his Harmony, Its Theory 
and Practice which reached its twentieth edition in 1908, 
and which I vainly endeavoured to read as a child, about 
1903 was translated into nearly every European language ; 
and from the point of view of musical composition it was 
all the purest nonsense. The harmony experts have been 
allowed their fling in the present Dictionary, so the musical 
aestheticians should have had theirs also, because to discuss 
what harmony is without knowing what music is must be 
like discussing the nature of a skeleton without reference to 
the living creature. I know that it is done, but I maintain 
that it is not good science. 


However, the (A) section of the article on Harmony, 
labelled “ Historical Introduction,” is paralysing in its 
abbreviated excellence, and I was not surprised to find the 
initials of Mr. Edward J. Dent at the foot of it. I wish I 
could quote the whole article here, but I must confine 
myself to a few points. The essence of Mr. Dent’s argument 
is in his statement “a theory of harmony which ignores 





* A Dictionary of Modern Music and Musicians. J. M. Dent 
and Sons. 3ls. 6d. 
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rhythm is useless.” With this I completely concur, 
and Mr. Dent points out that the recent change in musical 
outivok, which he dates as coming about the year 1900, was, 
like earlier changes, due to a new rhythmic development. 
Modern rhythms are freer than the rhythms of the classical 
period and Mr. Dent takes Debussy as the leading figure 
in the new movement which, he thinks, has been due to 
the influence of plain-song, non-European melody and a 
revived interest in the music of the Middle Ages. But how 
is it that the music before, say, 1600 was so much freer in 
rhythm than that of the classical period ? And even long 
after 1600, these freer rhythms were still to be found in 
folk-song! Once again, these are problems which ought 
to have been dealt with under the general consideration 
of “‘ Music.” 


When we turn to the consideration of musicians we 
find the Dictionary much more copious and extensive. 
The foreign sub-editors have done their work well and it 
will not be easy to find any striking omissions although 
I may mention in passing that the name of Heifetz does 
not appear. The article on Richard Wagner by Dr. 
Alfred Einstein (no relation, as far as I am aware, to the 
more famous Dr. Albert Einstein) begins with the statement : 
“nominally the son of the Leipzig police-actuary Friedrich 
Wagner, but actually son of the Dresden Court actor 
Ludwig Geyer.” This is the first time I have seen it 
set down in print as an actual fact that Wagner was 
Geyer’s son. Hitherto it has been merely stated as a 
probability. It is interesting because Geyer had Jewish 
blood and so we find a partial explanation of Wagner’s 
anti-semitism and also of his astonishing vitality. Dr. 
Einstein’s article is brief but good ; he looks upon Wagner 
as representing the culmination of German romanticism. 


A whollyadmirable article is that of Herr Hugo Leichten- 
tritt on Busoni. Nothing is more irritating to the true 
connoisseur than the way in which pianists of the most 
diverse merit are lumped together in the press and the 
public mind. Busoni was absolutely in a class by himself 
as a pianist and beside him such popular favourites as Mr. 
Moiseiwitch, Mr. Lamond, Miss Myra Hess, Mr. Solito de 
Solis and M. Alfred Cortot—who are themselves of differing 
merit—must be considered as mere pianistic infants. 
This is an extract from what Herr Leichtentritt says of 
Busoni: 


As a pianist Busoni is universally acknowledged to have the 
most powerful individuality and the greatest technical mastery 
since Liszt and Rubinstein. . . . There is a devotion, a spiritual 
force, an utter absence of materialism in his playing which render 
it unique. The astounding boldness and clearness of his poly- 
phonic playing, the vehemence and elementary force of his brazen 
octaves and chords, his sweeping passages, the fascinating elegance 
of his ornamental work, the elasticity and precision of his rhythms, 
the surprisingly new and admirable treatment of the pedal, create 
marvels of sound, the like of which I have never heard before. 
The profundity which is the metaphysical background of his 
playing does not interfere with its musical qualities. 


I shall never forget Busoni’s playing of Mozart’s D minor 
Concerto. I never expect to hear it played again with 
that crystal musical purity. I had looked forward to 
hearing Busoni play other Mozart Concertos, for as Herr 
Leichtentritt says, Busoni’s latent phase was characterised 
“by his passionate love for Mozart whose concertos he 
plays in a truly creative manner discovering them, as it 
were, anew for our time.” However, now that Busoni 
is dead all that we can look forward to is hearing some 
of his own music and particularly his last and greatest 
work, the opera Doctor Faust. 

Another admirable article is that written by M. Henry 
Pruniéres on Berlioz, from which I give two short but 
significant extracts: 


Berlioz was, above all, a marvellous inventor of orchestral 
sonorities. . . . Instead of treating the orchestra in the mass (as 


did Beethoven and even Wagner) Berlioz placed a value on the 
sonority of pure isolated tone—qualities proceeding by juxta- 
position of touches. . 


. . Although an admirable theorist in his art 


Berlioz often appears guided by a kind of intuition. His orchestra} 
writing is moreover so far removed from the usual procedure that 
one cannot imagine the effect produced in performance by merely 
reading it. . . . His clumsinesses of writing (often as potentially 
expressive as those of Moussorgsky) were denounced by purists, 
as much as by representatives of its impressionist school, Debussy 
and Ravel. 


The influence of Berlioz on the future of music has in 
my opinion not yet fully shown itself. I recommend 
readers to go to Sir Henry Wood’s first symphony 
concert of this season at the Queen’s Hall, on Saturday, 
October 11th, when they will hear Berlioz’s Symphonic 
Fantastique, and will have an opportunity of discovering 
how individual and undatable Berlioz is. From Berlioz 
I naturally turn to the article on Moussorgsky by Mr. M. D, 
Calvocoressi, who writes appreciatively of this composer, 
whose real greatness we do not yet fully understand ; but 
the most interesting part of his article is the following 
quotation from Moussorgsky himself: 

The quest of mere beauty of shape and matter is a crude and 
childish stage of art; the true task of the artist is to aim at dis- 
engaging the subtle features which characterise individuals and 
masses. 


This quotation makes me regret still more the absence 
from the Dictionary of any general discussion of music, 
It is rather a Dictionary of Musicians than of Music. 

W. J. Turner. 


ON LIVY 


AD the lost books of Livy (Decades, I am told, I 
H should call them) turned up after all, it would 
have been great fun, for there would have been 
a re-writing of Roman history and one of those amusing 
confessions of fallibility from the infallible pedants to 
which we have now grown accustomed every few years. 
They come at regular intervals. They disguise themselves 
usually, do these confessions of error, under the mask of 
an expanded knowledge, but they are not that. They are 
mistakes, exposed by further discovery; and the long 
series of them has now, to the great delight of all honest 
men, thoroughly shaken false authority. 


But though it would have been delightful to have watched 
the upset from that secure shore of ignorance and common- 
sense whence we lesser mortals watch the academies tossed 
on the troubled sea, yet there are other things arising in 
my mind in connection with that affair. 


The first thing that so arises in my mind, my ignorant 
mind, is the soft, suffused air of delight evoked by the word 
“ Livy.” It is one of the very few left of those idiomatic 
English names, transformed from the Latin, which we can 
still boast. Our fathers used to call Cicero “‘ Tully,” and 
we still talk of Ovid and of Virgil and of Horace. But for 
the most part the Latin names themselves have broken 
back upon our tradition and have re-established them- 
selves. It is an evil and the symptom of an evil; for an 
idiomatic form given to classical names betrays a familiar 
and intimate knowledge with the work for which they 
stand :} makes them part of the furniture of an English 
house. I could wish that Catullus were “ Catull.” Martial 
and Juvenal, by the way, still stand—I had forgotten them; 
but I could wish that we had for Julius something corre- 
sponding to what the French have made of the word when 
they say “ Jules,” and that we had “ August ”’ for Augustus, 
as we do still have Trajan and Hadrian and Constantine 
and Gregory. The native terms seem to have taken root 
under the influence of religion. It seems as though the 
names with which the Middle Ages were most familiar 
were allowed to put on a proper English dress: Bennet, 
Austin, Hilary, Jerome, Cyril—but not “* Method.” 


But there is more than that about “ Tite-Live,” as they 
call him over the water. There is the virile simplicity, 
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the straightforwardness of his pen: very different from 
his successor, Tacit. There is the jolly jingoism of the fellow 
in which any honest man must, should and shall revel. 

I had a long discussion some seven years ago, lasting far 
jnto the night, with the headmaster of one of the great 
public schools. The discussion turned upon the subject 
for which I am put down at a debate at the Cambridge 
Union this autumn—lI forget for the moment whether for 
or against—to wit, ““ Whether the teaching of false history 
be not necessary to the State.” Livy had no doubts. 
He was for the legend, first, last and all the time. He felt 
it in his bones that the greatness of Rome was to be sup- 
ported by as much pro-Roman legend as he could manage 
—and he never faltered. He had the religion of patriotism— 
and I have known worse : 

“ Et si cui populo licere oportet consecrare origines suas et 
ad Deos referre Auctores, ea belli gloria est populo Romano 
ut cum suum conditorisque sui parentem Martem potissimum 
ferat tam et hoc gentes humane patiantur aequo animo quam 
imperium patiuntur.” 

There is something else about Livy (indeed, the subject 
is inexhaustible, like all subjects except Unity; and I 
am not sure that one could not make a shelfful of books 
about Unity if one were driven to it): he is a writer of 
prose. I do maintain that in prose writing it is a very 
great virtue indeed to write prose and not to confuse it 
with rhetoric or verse. Not that I have a word to say 
against rhetoric: it is a very nice kind of permanent and 
sustaining music, but it is not prose; and verse is a con- 
densed, distilled sort of thing (at least, good verse is) which 
the prose writer, while he is writing prose, will do well to 
put entirely out of his mind. Livy did not, and could not, 
have written the “‘ Tanta molis erat Romanam condere 
gentem,”’ but his prose was inspired by the idea distilled 
into those six words. And he expressed it as a prose 
writer should express everything, that is, for the purpose 
of making his whole thought and its colour transported 
undimmed into another mind: lucidity. 

Yet again, Livy is the father of those (good luck to 
them!) who write, and write, and write, and write, and 
write, and write and write—and then go on writing. 
Whether he was compelled to do so or simply did it from 
naughtiness, I know not; but, at any rate, he did it, 
and in this way may be regarded as the ancestor of 
those Fathers of the Church who produced so gigantic a 
volume of volumes that one would think they did nothing 
but dictate—which was, indeed, the case. Yes, even in 
their sleep. 

Surely also Livy must have dictated. It had become 
the fashion of his time. At any rate, if he was not too 
prolix in style (and some say he was, God knows, I do not) ; 
he was exceedingly productive of thousands of words. I 
hope he got his price. This man Livy (I am beginning to 
grow enthusiastic) shovelled out work by the ton, and 
another literary fellow living a little after his time complained 
that his library was not large enough to house the total 
Livy. Take heart, therefore, you my fellow hacks, and 
when men jeer at you for writing and still writing, answer 
over your right shoulder: “ Livy,” and turn to the task again. 

Nor does this exhaust my beloved Livy. He is one of 
those writers whom every man can honestly say that he 
has read. Yes, I who am writing this can honestly say 
that I have read a little Livy. Men commonly lie when 
they pretend to a knowledge of Dion or of Bion or of any 
other Lion, and they lie abominably when they cite Justin 
Martyr and St. Augustine ; and they lie impudently when 
they pretend (but who of our generation still dares to 
pretend ?) to have read that great pillar of Europe, St. 
Hilary of Poitiers, upon the Trinity. They lie as a rule 
when they pretend to Hesiod. They often lie when they 
pretend to Theocritus, and they lie disgustingly when they 
affect a familiarity with Plautus, because they happen to 
femember one tag. But every man can stand upon his 





two feet, square to the world, and say: “ I have read some 
pages of Livy.” And in this that historian stands side 
by side with a great twin ghost, another Gaul of Lombardy 
as Livy was, a man whose name leaps at once to your 
lips as to Catullus’ grateful mind, Cornelius Nepos. I am 
not sure that Julius Cesar is not jealous of Livy, and that 
they do not bicker when they meet in those quiet fields 
which I also desire to attain, beyond the rivers of forget- 
fulness and of death. For even though Julius Cesar’s 
commentaries upon the Gallic War were written (as it 
has pleased a German to say—but we are getting tired of 
Germans) by his tutor (and if they were, I hope the tutor 
soaked him well and came in handsomely on the list of 
creditors), yet Cesar, I am sure, does in the Champs 
Elysées preen himself on authorship and thinks of Livy 
as our highbrows think of our best-sellers ; to which Livy 
can answer by jingling a few coins in his pocket and passing 
on easily with a smile. 

What else of Livy? He is dead. That is not much 
to say of any man. His fame has survived, or at any rate 
his name has, and that is a great deal to say of any man. 
Of his vices we know nothing. Of his virtues less. It is 
his @uvre which has survived and which clothes Livy. 
Oh, fortunate in this! Oh, three times and four times 
blessed! That what he wrote is his sufficient monument, 
and that the sensitive human instrument in him escaped 
publicity! I can call to mind no Don who has written 
a life of Livy, though Taine did write a treatise. 
He is not stuff for problems, and he kept somewhat apart 
from the smart and the sham austerity of their counter- 
part, the Court of Augustus. 

And what else of Livy? Why, to conclude with: Livy 
having set in his history that such and such things were 
certainly done, has, of course, been the butt of all our new 
criticism. He said that the French came over into Italy 
from the N.W., which is where you would expect them to 
come from. They still come over from that direction to-day. 
“The Turinian Passes and the Doria ’’—for who (in the 
face of all the surroundings, the Ticino fighting, the pro- 
ceeding onwards to the site of Milan) would accept the 
“Julie” reading? Eh? Prehistoric Ass? But our 
moderns are careful to explain that they did nothing of the 
sort, but came over from the Germaniesand by the Brenner 
and to the east thereof. In this, then, Livy is our brother, 
for he also is subject to being set right by dwarfs and to 
the fantasies of fools. 

I hope that when I meet him this may be a sufficient 
bond, and that he will introduce me to that club, of which 
Lucian is the secretary, an election to which is my very 
dearest desire. H. BEe.ioc. 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 
Porcine | REILLY, of Liverpool University, 


writing in a recent number of Country Life 

about the first services held in the new Cathedral 
uses these words: ‘One could imagine a fine Brang- 
wynesque picture of the towering chancel,” ete. And 
they are extraordinarily apt. Liverpool Cathedral is 
Brangwynesque. Its ruddy colour and the repeated 
perpendicular lines of the buttresses and their shadows, 
rising above the town as seen from the river, or towering 
over the chasm of the old cemetery in the quarry, might 
well suggest a woodcut or etching by Brangwyn or Gordon 
Craig in their most romantic and cloudy manners, no 
less than the evening service in the chancel with its red 
and scarlet and gold to which Professor Reilly applies the 
term. But the greatest architecture does not admit of 
this kind of praise or comparison. Its aptness is in a 
sense a condemnation of the building. For if we object 
to these romantic and literary qualities in Brangwyn and 
Gordon Craig, how much less justification have they in 
architecture, next to music, the most abstract of all the 
arts? The romantic exploitation of size is the dominant 
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characteristic of Liverpool Cathedral, and neither size 
nor romanticism should be ends in themselves in archi- 
tecture. They are relevant to architectural beauty only 
as means to those effects of ultimate formal relations in 
which the real virtue of buildings resides. 


It is, of course, very dangerous to pass such sweeping 
judgments on this building in its half-finished state. 
Unexpected qualities may appear eventually, the promise 
of which is only visible to the eye of the most expert and 
discerning critic. But one can see enough of the manner 
of the architect to know whether the final building will 
be immediately sympathetic. 

There is a tendency of modern taste in architecture, 
the taste of interested laymen it may be rather than 
architects, towards Renascence, Classicism and Baroque. 
And since fashions in art are the reflections of our immediate 
spiritual needs, this must surely indicate a desire for a 
calm, intellectual manner of architecture. Modern cities, 
with their posters and sky signs and motor traffic, their 
vast office buildings, a chaos of incongruous ornamentation 
and styles, the legacy of the nineteenth century, or 
plainly enormous in the American Babylonish manner, 
are sufficiently monstrous and grotesque to make this 
reaction readily understandable. To us the finest Renas- 
cence buildings seem to embody “ the spirit in a reasonable 
form, with flesh and blood consisting.” It is this that we 
find in Palladio and Inigo Jones and Wren, and it is this 
that we seek in vain in our everyday surroundings. Even 
the Baroque, extravagant, over-emphasised, and sometimes 
theatrical, has this intellectual quality for which we hunger. 
Perhaps it is only since the War that we have become at 
all generally conscious of this need, and Liverpool Cathedral 
was planned twenty years ago. But the Anglican Church 
is conscious of it—Dean Inge be my witness—and the 
symmetrical plan of the cathedral and the chastity of its 
bare wall spaces, with their sparing use of decoration, 
are perhaps concessions. These strictures on what is, 
in many ways, an admirable building may seem harsh. 
But Liverpool Cathedral is by so much the most important 
architectural enterprise of recent years, its merits are so 
many, and its technical ingenuity so. great, that it deserves 
to be judged by no standard less than the highest of all. 


Most architectural criticism is in the hands of trained or 
practising architects, and it is not surprising that Liverpool 
Cathedral should have received such a chorus of praise 
from these. For as an architectural feat it is superb. 
Rightly the architects lay stress on the simple symmetrical 
plan of equal nave and chancel on either side of a square 
central hall, the other sides of which are the transepts 
and porches ; they dwell with pride on this reasonable, almost 
“classical,” symmetry, with its advantages for large congrega- 
tions, so superior to the Latin Cross plan which, as they 
point out, hampered the great Renascence church builders, 
notably Wren at St. Paul’s. In his treatment of the dis- 
figuring but necessary flying buttresses, Sir Giles Gilbert 
Scott has again improved on Wren’s practice at St. Paul’s, 
where these buttresses are masked by the continuation 
of the aisle walls up to the full height of the nave—walls 
unroofed and a mere screen. At Liverpool there is a roof 
covering in this space, wasted at St. Paul’s, and bringing 
it within the scope of the interior as a triforium gallery. 
For reasons of strength, however, the side aisles beneath 
these galleries have had to be kept very low, so low in 
relation to the great height of the choir that, as aisles, they 
can hardly be said to exist, becoming a series of tall bays 
connected by low arches through the dividing walls. 


The problem of the great East Window tracery has not 
been solved so satisfactorily. To keep this tracery suffi- 
ciently simple, in accordance with the general use of decora- 
tion throughout the church, it has been necessary to build a 
very substantial central mullion. This in the interior is 


moulded to match the sides of the window opening and 
stands flush with them. The effect is to divide the window 


——— 


into two lancets with a relatively small rose above, and is 
quite pleasing. But on the outside where the window is 
deeply recessed, this heavy mullion is seen in relation to the 
whole window space with a most ungainly effect. This is 
emphasised by the exterior ornamentation of the mullion 
the series of superimposed figures, each under its canopy, 
having a rather heavy appearance. Speaking for myself 
this seems to be a vulgar device, as calling attention by 
the very presence of such figures in such a place, to the 
size of the building—simply as size. This criticism may 
sound malicious; but the east window is a very important 
feature of the building. And moreover, this treatment is 
repeated in the transept windows; though there, with only 
one figure in a window not so deeply recessed, and the 
effect is not so shocking. 

When we turn to examine the ornament in detail, we are 
brought face to face with the essential problem of Gothic 
architecture. Can a Gothic building afford to fail in its 
detail? For in this respect Liverpool Cathedral is decidedly 
inferior. It has been built to succeed in broad effects— 
hence the just comparison with Mr. Brangwyn noticed 
above—the detail being conceived by the architect as local 
enrichment of his surfaces. And looked at from a distance, 
as part of the broad effect, it succeeds in the main. But 
great buildings reveal unsuspected subtleties on examina- 
tion, and in Gothic buildings these are to be sought in the 
detail; not so at Liverpool. Even in the great French 
churches, apart from certain coups d’@il, the glory resides 
in the sculpture and the stained glass. Has not the problem 
before a Gothic architect been fairly described as “‘ to build 
a green house out_of stone”? And so we come back to the 
questions. Can a Gothic church ever be more than a 
“jumble of irrelevant intimacies’? Is Gothic a suitable 
medium for great unified conceptions? The interior of 
Salisbury, dead when Wyatt had left it stripped of 
these intimacies, gives a final and complete answer. And 
Salisbury was built in the full flush of the thirteenth 
century. 

Ruskin’s“explanation of the merits of Gothic building, 
that it was the work of men who believed in God, is, I think, 
the true one, if we take it to mean that the executive 
masons themselves believed in the spiritual importance of 
their work with an implicit not a conscious belief, as only 
the controlling architect can do in a modern building enter- 
prise. That they were in a position to do so is to be 
explained by the special social conditions in which the 
medizval churches were built. Morris’s “craftsmanship” 
is the complement of Ruskin’s belief in God. But we 
have different social conditions. Sir Giles Gilbert Scott is 
the only man connected with Liverpool Cathedral whose work 
can have any independent spiritual significance ; and though 
he has amply redeemed the follies of his grandfather and is 
building a truly organic Gothic church—a great feat indeed 
—one man cannot do the work of a community. Salisbury 
Cathedral was killed by one man at the beginning of the 
Romantic Revival, it is beyond the powers of one man in 
its latter end to bring Liverpool to life. Gothic architecture 
is no longer for us. GEOFFREY WEBB. 


STAR-GAZING IN PICCADILLY 


T is strange that I love 

The lights and the glistening street, 

And the strange half-mystical throb of men’s feet, 
While the stillness above 
Has filled like a lake, 
A depth that is in me as deep as the sky— 
But why ? 
Every lake has the flash of a fly, 
And a buzzing of wings the silence to break. 

Rocer ARMFELT. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T is rather remarkable that the book on Congreve 
I we have been waiting for should have been written 
thirty-six years ago. The Life of William Congreve 
by Edmund Gosse (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) has just 
been reprinted. The revision required has not been, 
limagine, heavy (I have not a copy of the original edition), 
for I fancy the information about Congreve, which has 
come to light since Mr. Gosse wrote his life in 1888, is not 
considerable either in importance or bulk. Mr. Gosse’s 
biography was the first attempted. The Memoirs of the 
Life, Writings and Amours of William Congreve, published 
in 1780, was (I speak at second-hand) only a piece of 
opportune unscrupulous bookmaking. The bricks with 
which Mr. Gosse had to build were scattered. Among 
his more obvious sources he mentions Cibber, Giles Jacob, 
Malone’s Dryden, Spence’s Anecdotes, Swift’s correspondence, 
George Monck Berkley’s. “ valuable volume,” and the 
newspapers of the day. But what is perhaps the most 
remarkable feature of his picture of Congreve, its rich 
and various background, could only have been created 
by one intellectually and imaginatively familiar with the 
age, through reading of many books which could not 
be quoted, in the narrow sense, as sources. The charm 
of this book is that its pages glow with various and assimi- 
lated detail; not notebook knowledge, but the kind of 
knowledge which a writer has acquired because it has 
amused him or appealed to his sense of actuality. And 
when the reader has finished the book, it is with a smile 
he remembers the preface, in which Mr. Gosse so evidently 
rates above this rare faculty of imaginative assimilation, 
his having actually established certainty in such small 
matters as the correct chronological arrangement of the 
pamphlets in the Collier controversy. 


a * * 


The material for a life of Congreve is oddly scanty, yet 
there is enough. It is not very easy to construct a definite 
portrait of Congreve, but here is Mr. Gosse’s and it is 
admirable and convincing. ‘ He was a handsome, plump 
man, whom Sir Godfrey Kneller painted for the Kit-Cat Club 
in an olive-green velvet coat and in that voluminous fair 
periwig which delighted Thackeray so much. He looks 
at us with his fine dark eyes, and he points with bediamonded 
forefinger towards the beauties of a sylvan scene; but 
the picture scarcely gives us an indication of what this 
elegant personage may have been at his ease and among 
his intimates. Yet it is certain that it was at the chimney 
corner that he showed off to most advantage, commonly 
in the evening, and after a repast washed down by profuse 
and genial wines. He was eminently good-natured, 
“unreproachful ” as Gay called him. No unkind word is 
recorded to Congreve in all the bitter gossip of two genera- 
tions. The only moderately unkind thing he is ever 
reported to have done is told us by a witness whom we need 
not believe. When Lady Mary Montague said that 
Congreve laughed at Pope’s verses, she was herself too 
angry with Pope to be a candid witness. Everyone liked 
Congreve, he had sympathy, urbanity, witty talk, a 
gentlemanly acquiescence, an ear at everybody’s service, 
while Steele might follow Swift, Dennis succeed Pope, at 
Congreve’s lodgings, without a momentary sense of em- 
barrassment or ill-temper. But when we have said this, 
we have said almost all we know. There were no salient 
points about Congreve’s character. Though an old 
bachelor, he was not eccentric, though a man of pleasure 
he was discreet. No vagaries, no escapades, place him 
i a ludicrous or in a human light. He passes through 
the literary life of his time as if in felt slippers, noiseless, 
unupraiding, without personal adventures. Even the 





too picturesque Mrs. De la Riviére Manley can make 
nothing of his smiling, faultless rotundity.” 
* * * 


His precosity was remarkable, even allowing for his 
making himself out younger than he was, as Swinburne also 
did, who had an even greater claim to that coveted but 
impermanent distinction. Dryden was amazed that The 
Old Bachelor should be the play of so very young and 
inexperienced a man. Mr. Gosse quotes an early poem, 
Upon a Lady’s Singing. It is an Horatian ode, and it is 
well worth rescuing as a charming expression of the feelings 
of one listening to music in rapt and easy pleasure : 

Let all be hushed, each softest motion cease, 
Be every loud tumultuous thought at peace, 
And every ruder gasp of breath 
Be calm, as in the arms of death, 
And thou, most fickle, most uneasy part, 
Thou restless wanderer, my heart, 
Be still! gently, ah! gently leave, 
Thou busy, idle thing, to heave! 
Stir not a pulse! And let my blood, 
That turbulent, unruly flood, 
Be softly stayed. 
Let me be, all but my attention dead. 
Go, rest, unnecessary springs of life, 
Leave your officious toil and strife, 
For I would hear her voice, and try 
If it be possible to die. 


It must be remembered that the lady, the famous Mrs. 
Arabella Hunt, was not singing either the romantic songs of 
Schubert, or modern songs. 

* * * 

Mr. Gosse’s literary criticism is enthusiastic enough 
to delight Congreve’s latest discoverers, and _ sensible 
enough to satisfy those who do not forget that it is possible 
for Comedy to possess in addition qualities which Congreve 
lacks. He points out that Congreve made a sad muddle 
of his reply to Collier’s attack upon the Drama. I have not 
read the Short View of the Profaneness and Immorality of 
the English Stage, but it appears that it was really, in spite 
of being idiotic in parts, a formidable indictment, and 
exceedingly well and boldly written. The great Dryden 
who was virulently attacked in it, did not defend either 
himself or the Stage. Later he did mention the Short View 
in a preface to one of his Fables, where he complained of 
being treated harshly; but he added, mildly, “If Mr. 
Collier be my enemy, let him triumph. If he be my friend, 
as I have given him no occasion to be otherwise, he will be 
glad of my repentance.” This was tantamount to taking it 
lying down—in a graceful position. Congreve rushed into 
the fray, but he had an impossible case to defend, and he 
did not even take the best line. When Collier charged him 
with profanity for naming a clergyman “ Mr. Prig,” and a 
coachman “ Jehu,”’ instead of hinting to the public that such 
ridiculous charges were symptoms of stupidity and exaggera- 
tion, Congreve denied that there was any reflection in the 
one name, or any Biblical allusion in the other. In fact, 
he failed in candour—even in apparent candour, which is 
the first principle of successful controversy. His contention, 
too, that the comedies of the day were moral because 
there was usually a good moral inculcated in the last few 
lines, was also a quibble. The truth is, Restoration Comedy 
cannot be defended on moral grounds. Lamb’s defence, 
too, that it is “ unreal” world, and therefore its morals do 
not matter, is a bad one. You can write an immoral play 
about fairies. But Lamb’s argument does suggest the best 
reply possible, that though Restoration Comedy is un- 
doubtedly immoral, it shows a lack of proportion to make 
much fuss about that. Virtue has far more serious enemies 
than The Old Bachelor, while there is a fine exhilaration 
derivable from these plays which, though neither moral 
nor immoral, is distinctly worth having. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Boyin the Bush. By D. H. Lawrence and M. L. SKINNER. 
Secker. 7s. 6d. 

But surely, if he is a “* genius,” he wouldn’t go on drowning 
his gift in these turbid floods of semi-mystical nonsense ? 
After all, he has been writing for some time, and, if his power 
is an authentic power, some serenity ought to have emerged 
by now out of this lava-flow of dark gods, red earth, lumbar 
ganglia and dangerous thighs. The good bits of description are 
mere islands in the mess, unconnected. We are tired of listening 
for the ring of true achievement. Now and then comes a note 
we love, but it dies into nothing more significant than the hiss 
of the lava-stream or the maddening thud of tom-toms in a 
tropical night. 

So might a sympathetic but baffled admirer of Mr. Lawrence 
speak. Let him go on; there is some sense in this, if not 
the final truth of criticism. 

Disappointment again; and not because The Boy in the Bush 
is in collaboration. Probably it is a case of writing over, as 
the Elizabethans wrote over old plays, the original being a 
framework of facts and incidents, some story of the settling 
of Western Australia in the ’80’s. Perhaps indeed the frame- 
work helped to keep Mr. Lawrence straight, for he does keep 
relatively straight until the Skinner element peters out towards 
the end and he goes off on his hippogriff into the inane. Any- 
how, there is much here of Mr. Lawrence at his best, especially 
towards the beginning—descriptions of raw primitive scenery 
and colonial life in the early days, queer provincial folk and 
the monotonous beauty of the bush, and all bathed in that 
freer, emptier air that he loves so deeply and reproduces so 
vividly. Admirable is the impression he conveys of looseness, 
freedom, irresponsibility, with a wonderful harmony between 
the emotional setting and the details. There is no one like him 
for giving you the feeling of a family at breakfast, a crowd of 
rough colonials dancing in a barn, or the smell and colour of 
gum trees felled and burning. A strange vibration connects 
him and all living things, manifesting at its best in his dealings 
with trees and flowers, the whole vegetable kingdom. With 
men and women disturbing factors enter, so that he cannot 
create an individual, though he can excite, so that you almost 
smell it, the sense of male or female. What he knows he knows, 
but mostly with a knowledge that seems wholly of the senses, 
with the minimum admixture of the intellect. Yet, when he 
is relying honestly on this knowledge, it is surprising how wide 
its range can be and how deep its penetration. 

But what remains when this warm quality of descriptive 
truth, coming and going in patches, has been savoured? Some- 
thing which, even more here than in earlier books, is uncon- 
vincing, whether as a created action existing in its own right or 
as a set of symbols to translate a vision of the soul’s progress. 
Jack is an English lad, public-school educated, but over fond 
of pugilists and horsey men, who is shipped into the rough-and- 
tumble of Australia. He is put with a family up-country, 
and soon shows himself as good a man as the colonials. But 
he can never really mix. Loathing England as dead, a spiritual 
prison, he comes alive in the virgin bareness of the Antipodean 
world; yet his proud old English blood cannot liquefy into 
colonial commonness. Out of this dilemma the real man is 
born, relying on nothing in heaven or earth but the proud, 
lonely spark of self deep within him. The family includes 
two girls, and the spark within him knows that he must possess 
them both. After a series of exploits—the taming of a dangerous 
horse, a fight with a kangaroo and a fight with a bully—he is 
sent up to the never-never land to make good. Two years 
there harden him into a “ red earth” man, a “lord of death.” 
He returns to find his first-choice girl (Monica) seduced by the 
bully and about to be married off to someone else. He shoots 
the bully, losing a finger in the fight, marries the girl and takes 
her off to the gold diggings. Having made his pile he rides back 

with two pistols in his belt, and that unchanging aloof look on 
his face. But he carried himself with pride, rode a good horse, 
wore well-made riding breeches and a fine bandanna handkerchief 
loose round his neck, and looked, with a silver-studded band round 
his broad felt hat, a mixture of gold miner, a gentleman settler, 
and a bandit chief. 

In this rig he invites his second-choice girl (Mary), who has 
relapsed into Aunt Matilda and respectability, to join him 
and Monica as second wife. He feels ** hard and mischievous ”’ 


towards “* the dead-certain people of this world ” : 
I thought at least they would give me a certain reverence, 
because I am myself and because I am different, in the name of 
_the Lord. But they have all got their fangs full and surcharged 
with insult, to vent it on me the moment I stretch out, my hand. 





I thought they would know the Lord was with me, and a certain 
new thing with me on the face of the earth. But if they know the 
Lord is with me, it is only so that they can intensify and concen. 
trate their poison, to drive Him out again. 


That is because Mary refuses. Over the manner of his offer 
to her and over his encounter with a third girl, who thinks 
there is a lot in the idea of two wives and will join him ang 
Monica later—he riding away on a red stallion, she thundering 
after on a grey mare—it will be best to draw a veil. 

Le Byron de nos jours! Jack is not a created character, 
His inner growth and the things that happen to him are phan. 
tasms, an emanation to which the real Mr. Lawrence stands 
in much the same relation as the real Lord Byron stands to 
the pilgrim of eternity. If only he would soberly cultivate his 
turn for description and leave these cloudy problems of life and 
death alone! 

Thus far the sympathetic doubter, rightly from his standpoint, 
But the standpoint is inadequate. Let us test rather more 
closely the two sides of Mr. Lawrence’s work ;: first, the pure 
manifestation of his power in description, and then its impurer 
manifestations in reflection and mystico-philosophical exposition, 

Take some isolated descriptive passage—the domestic scenes 
at the beginning of ‘“* Aaron’s Rod” will do—and consider its 
emotional quality. It has a peculiarity which may be described 
as getting inside the skin of the subject. This is felt whenever 
Mr. Lawrence is speaking with his own authentic voice, and it is 
felt with such intensity and perfection that to recognise it is to 
see that a true poetic mind is committing itself simply and 
completely to the task of interpreting its vision. You may see 
no significance in the task, but you must admit that the mind 
engaged in it is one that has burnt its ships, with complete 
courage and complete honesty. This is the integrity that goes 
to the very quick of life. And it is no small matter; no other 
work of this and many preceding days shows it in the same 
degree. Of what other writer of this generation can we be 
sure, from the mere sound of his voice, as we are sure of the 
greatest in the past, and as we are sure here, that what is urgent 
for expression in him, what he will make words express come 
what may, is something that satisfies his whole being? To feel 
this certainty is to know that Mr. Lawrence’s power is of the 
same kind as that of the greatest, that it belongs to the highest 
order. 

But, save for brief snatches (I think, for instance, of the poem 
called ‘** Matthew ’’), it never comes to fruition. There are 
two angles from which we may approach this question of the 
nature of first-order work. First, from the point of view of 
that of the creative mind itself; here what is relevant is, first 
and foremost, the question, on which I have already touched, 
as to the degree of integrity. Secondly, there is what may 
be called the objective side, although in the last analysis the 
two will be found to coincide ; I mean the point of view from 
which the relevant question is what is the degree of significance, 
what is the scope and measure of the validity for others, that 
the work possesses. Now in the case of a first-order work this 
significance is universal; there is no limit to its validity for 
others, or only the practical limits imposed by their ability 
to comprehend it. Thus, the Bible or a first-order Shakespeare 
play are valid on every level, ranging from that of the esthete, 
through that of the plain man who, not merely enjoys, but 
lives by the surface of the work, to that of the man who compre- 
hends the whole work and lives by it. And in every smallest 
part of such a work this degree of validity, this universality 
of significance, is implicit, as the flower is implicit in the seed. 
The poet’s task is, by organising his isolated acts of power 
(which are not acts of intellect or of sense alone, but of an 
experience including and transcending both) to develop an 
apparatus which will be the final and perfect expression of this 
significance. What is then expressed will be strictly unstateable 
in words; the work itself is the only possible expression of 
that individual experience, and the work is not a statement. 
But the work has the mysterious power of communicating the 
experience, which, when comprehended, is received by the 
reader or listener as a living enlargement of his consciousness. 
This over-condensed analysis is offered, not as a complete 
answer to the question what constitutes first-order creative 

power, but in the hope of indicating what I mean by my claim for 
Mr. Lawrence ; which is that the difference between him and the 
greatest poets is not that his power is of a different and lower 
kind from theirs, and that this would be evident when he 
speaks out of hisintegrity—if the full pregnancy of his utterance 
could be brought to fruition. For it would then be clear that 
he had effected a vital enlargement of our consciousness. 

What, then, if I am right, is the difference? It is that, although 
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embarked on the same adventure as the greatest, he does not 
fully trust his poetic vision. The command on the poet is to 
master his experience by complete submission to it, and it is as 
if some flaw deep in Mr. Lawrence forbade him to submit, 
compelling him, instead of working in faith and humility at 
the task of building symbols for the shadowing forth of the 
jnexpressible, to argue hotly about that which is outside argu- 
ment. Personally I find the argument of absorbing interest. 
That knowledge is not of the head but is sightless and wordless ; 
that we have reached a dead end of human consciousness, 
where there is no health in us; that the future of humanity 
depends on our recovering, on our level, the wholeness of the 
savage or the beast: I am held by Mr. Lawrence’s gyrations 
round this theme because he seems to me to be fumbling with 
a mass of truth that is urgent and vital for us. Our impatience 
should properly be directed, not towards the particular terms 
chosen to express the truth he fumbles after, the darkness, the 
blood, the sex (in point of fact they often minister to splendid 
discoveries both of beauty and of truth), but, more generally, 
to the ever-repeated attempt to express by statement what 
cannot be stated. It is a perpetual return to a vomit. In 
short, the point which criticism of Mr. Lawrence must elucidate 
if it is to be helpful, is not how far his theme is metaphysically 
or intellectually negligible, but that, just because he is a poet 
of the first order, he is doing himself and us bitter wrong in 
straining to express by this method what can only be conveyed 
by poetic creation. There is even a sort of dishonesty in the 
wrong, as if this obstinacy were a refusal to face something 
in himself, which yet would be faced if he had the full confidence 
in himself and his vision, which he ought to have and which he 
so arrogantly professes. Out of what manner of weakness does 
this denial come ? That is the question which criticism, recog- 
nising Mr. Lawrence’s power for what it is, must try to answer. 
Meanwhile the symptoms of the weakness are unmistakable ; 
in style, in the endless repetitions hammering at the same point ; 
in matter, in the determination to convince by violence—*‘ I am 
a dark lord of death, you are carrion”; and these continual 
excursions into the outré, with every extreme of experience no 
sooner conceived than it is hastily grasped and unnaturally 
simulated. Clearly, what the psychologists call a compensation 
process is at work, stunting the growth of the true poetic mind 
and feverishly protecting the existence of a semi-real personality. 
Can Mr. Lawrence stop the process? There is every hope, 
because in the very process it is plain that he knows, as few do, 
what loyalty, reverence and respect are. He is not merely 
talking about them. He knows them already, only something 
prevents the full admission and surrender. ‘‘ But, lo, thou 
requirest truth in the inward parts, and shalt make me to 
understand wisdom secretly.” His acts are a denial, but some- 
thing in him knows, in his sense of knowing, what is required 
of him. JOHN FRANKLIN. 


A RUINED RACE 


Savage Life in Central Australia. By G. Horne and G. Alston. 
Macmillan. 18s. 

The epoch-making works of Spencer and Gillen, of Howitt, 
Roth and Fison, have preserved for us a knowledge of the 
Australian savage while his culture was still relatively intact, 
and nothing now remains for future workers except a melancholy 
search for broken trifles amid the ruins. 

Australian culture was based upon that mysterious doctrine, 
totemism ; a mystic relationship between every human being 
and some species of animal, plant or natural object, characterised 
often by common descent, prohibition of the eating of the 
kindred animal, ability by ritual to increase the food supply and 
other important features, lay at the basis of the whole structure 
of society. It occupied the mind of every individual and the 
energy of the whole community ; it regulated marriage and was 
the foundation of economics. Men looked back to a mystical 
golden age when men and their totem animals had inter- 
changeable corporeal existence, and intuitive appreciation of the 
bond held them faithful to tribal custom. ‘To many totemism 
will seem an appalling superstition fortunately gone for ever; 
to others a set of humorous whims of the unlettered savage; to 
4 few who need consolation for the loss of a favourite pet, the 
imevitable basis of a personal religion; to a few others who 
have what may clumsily be called an anthropological imagination, 
totemism will be one of the many grand experiences of the 
human spirit, all of which still leave a trace in the depths of 
the individual soul. 

To these last the present book will be sad reading, for its 
authors have given a careful and important account of the last 


degenerate stages of Australian culture and religion. Gin, 
venereal disease and clothes have left very little of what Spencer 
and Gillen described to us, and instead of a social order worth 
studying we find a few unsocial beings lingering without a 
meaning on the outskirts of an embryonic white civilisation. 

The authors have done excellent work in gathering up the 
fragments which remain, and the more superficial side of the 
life of the Wonkonguru tribe is described admirably, but, as 
they themselves say, “the time has gone by for obtaining know- 
ledge of the black’s mentality uncontaminated. . . . The 
change in the relations between the old and the young is most 
significant. Formerly the old man, by virtue of his age, was the 
ruler. Certain articles of food were for him alone. But now 
the young men draw their money and receive their rations from 
the white man, and, protected by him, their respect for the 
marriage conventions grows less and less strong. So the 
native, from our point of view unmoral in his mode of living, 
becomes immoral in practices sanctioned neither by white 
man nor by black.” A most interesting study follows of the 
effect of culture contact with whites upon the savage. 

Of the rites and ceremonies described the most important 
are those for the magical procuring of rain : these differ according 
to the whim of individual performers, but they are all charac- 
terised by the most elaborate preparations. Some excellent 
photographs give an idea of the decorations of white down 
stuck on with blood and red ochre. 

The initiation ceremonies, wherein boys after suffering 
terrible mutilations become full grown men, are still carried on, 
but much of the ceremonial has lost its importance. Neverthe- 
less, it is interesting to note that savages who have escaped 
initiation by going to the white settlements and have afterwards 
returned with money, cannot exercise any authority. Worldly 
possessions cannot buy a position which has been forfeited by 
spiritual negligence. 

A great feature of Australian life was the corroboree, at once 
a meeting of parliament, a dance and a social and religious 
function: the authors describe corroborees which they have 
seen, and there are many admirable photographs of the decora- 
tions used. These last will repay close study, for they show an 
ingenuity which is truly astonishing. Made of blood, ochre and 
feathers, the patterns seem endless and intricate. 

The authors give us a great deal that is new also about weapons 
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and implements, and some especially interesting illustrations 
show the method of using stone knives and borers and throw 
light on the habits of prehistoric man. 

Mention must also be made of the topographical descriptions 
of the country about Lake Eyre: it is a dry, sandy desert, 
which “blossoms as the rose” after one of the rare falls of 
rain, and sometimes turns to a shallow inland sea when the 
Queensland rains have over-filled the far distant marshes. 
“For two or three years, or even for more, a flood may be 
known beforehand to be on the way. . Before it reaches 
even Lake Perigundi it must flood a thousand other Jakes. 
These are spread over the country, and each in its turn must 
be filled unti] it overflows before it pours the surplus into the 
next salt marsh or dry pan below. Still lower down in 
its course lies the huge depression of Lake Hope. When this 
is once full the expanse below shares at last in the outpouring. 
Down the main channel the water comes, growing in volume. 
Suddenly from a hundred lesser channels the flood sweeps on, 
not in the noisy swirl that our Victorian hilly country knows, 
but in the steady rush that shows the immense force behind. 
Soon the low banks, that many such overflows have heaped up, 
are passed. Then for many miles it spreads out in a slowly 
drifting tide.” 


FROM BRUT TO CONRAD 


Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association. Vol. 
IX. Collected by the late W. P. Ker. Clarendon 
Press. 7s. 6d. 


The collections of essays, which the English Association 
have published yearly since 1910 (with the exception of the 
War years), have been comprehensive in scope and scholarly 
in treatment. The present volume (1923) begins with an 
amusing paper on the Trojans in Britain and Geoffrey of 
Monmouth—“ by far the most successful of our historical 
novelists.” In the next essay, Miss Dorothy Dawes takes up 
the question of the original version of the ‘“‘ Ancren Riwle,’’ 
the thirteenth century book of instruction for English anchoresses. 
English, French and Latin versions exist, and Miss Dawes is 
to be congratulated on having observed and satisfactorily 
demonstrated that the French and Latin versions must neces- 
sarily be translations derived from the English original. 

Mr. R. W. Chambers then discusses certain obscure points in 
that great poem of Piers Plowman, which, with Chaucer’s 
Tales, forms so magnificent an outer gate to the palace of 
English literature. Piers Plowman’s age was obsessed by 
the future almost as much as our’Own age is by the present ; 
and the problems indicated in this paper are connected with 
Langland’s attitude towards predestination, towards the salva- 
tion of the learned and righteous heathen, and towards the 
question as to whether learning*furthers a man’s salvation 
at all: 

“Trajan was a true knight,” wroteLangland, ‘and took never 
Christendom, 

And he was safe, so saith the book, and his soul in heaven, 

For there is fulling (baptism) of font, and fulling in blood-shedding, 

And through fire is fulling, and that is firm belief.” 


Mr. Chambers quotes a somewhat similar passage from 
the Divina Commedia on the subject of the Trojan Ripheus, 
another of those “ righteous heathen,’”” whom the Middle Ages 
rather arbitrarily selected for salvation: 

E voi, mortali, tenetevi stretti 
A giudicar, ché noi, che Dio vedemo, 
Non conosciamo ancor tutti gli eletti. 
(And ye, mortals, beware of passing judgment, since even we, 
who see God, do not yet know all the elect.) 

There follows a charming paper on the life of Christ in medieval 
ballads, “* based more or less firmly on the canonical and apo- 
cryphal gospels.”” The writer has wisely quoted very copiously 
from the ballads themselves, few of which, as she remarks, 
lack beauty. Some are familiar; but several of them shed a 
delightfully unexpected light on the gospel story, as when 
Martha succeeds in attracting her worldly sister to church 
by whetting her feminine curiosity : 

Go down, go down, sweet Magdalene, 
*Tis meet that you should go; 

A fairer young man I never heard preach 
Than Jesus there below. 

Magdalene went to the church 
And sat upon the step ; 

At the first word that ever He spoke 
Then she began to weep. 


ss 


From the ballads we pass to that famous Essay on Pope 
the first volume of which was published in 1756, by Joseph 
Warton. This courageous and learned piece of criticism 
marked the beginning of the reaction against the “ classica] 
school, of which Pope was the most eminent representative. 

A grammatical paper follows on the teaching of Case. Are 
there only two cases in modern English—the “* common ” cage 
and the genitive ? Or is there still some advantage in retaining 
the other so-called cases, indicated by prepositions or by word. 
order, which English has acquired, rather artificially, in imitg. 
tion of foreign grammars ? 

The last paper in the series is of more general interest, since it 
deals with the modern consciousness in English literature, 
The writer, Mr. Barker Fairley, refuses to despair of the moderns, 
He finds that the present age is not merely one of promise, 
but of achievement—an achievement “ not only rich in scope 
and variety, but also remarkably consistent and interdependent.” 
The principal authors chosen to represent this age of achieve- 
ment are Hardy, Shaw, Doughty, Hudson and Conrad. They 
have this in common, says Mr. Fairley, that they are all ulti- 
mately concerned with “the background of consciousness,” 
with the extent to which human nature is at the mercy of local 
surroundings, of inherited traditions, of motives, instincts, 
habits and desires, dimly perceived or not perceived at all by 
the person most directly concerned. Mr. Fairley finds that 
this common tendency of all our principal modern authors is 
peculiarly significant and symptomatic of the present age. 
His theory is not really satisfactory, since throughout the 
history of literature writers have been delving more or less 
deeply into these hidden places of the heart. Ego dormio, sed 
cor meum vigilat. His choice of authors, too, is arbitrary. 
Kipling is only mentioned once en passant, and Wells not at 
all. But we may be grateful to him for his justifiable optimism 
and for an interesting paper. 


A CAMOUFLAGED BIOGRAPHY 


The Earl of Reading. By Syep Srrpar Aut Kuan. Pitman. 
15s. 

English public men of a certain fortunate class appear to be 
in the presence of a new peril from India. Syed Sirdar Ali 
Khan, postmaster-general in the State of Hyderabad, has 
learned to cultivate biography as an avocation. A short time 
ago he published a Life of Lord Morley, who, as we recall, 
was not enough of a British imperialist to please this official 
of the Nizam. Now he turns his attention to the Viceroy 
of India, following his career at the Bar, on the Bench, in 
diplomacy, and in India with a merciless attention to the docu- 
ments which, we suspect, Lord Reading himself will not be 
among the first to appreciate. 

So far as one school of biographers are concerned, Mr. Lytton 
Strachey and his disciples have written in vain. In such a 
matter as this, moreover, India is a rather bad training ground, 
for, as Sir George Trevelyan long ago, and Lord Curzon more 
recently, observed, it is a country ruled by the departmental 
Minute. Syed Sirdar Ali Khan obviously delights in the 
Indian official method. He has been over the whole of Lord 
Reading’s record as lawyer and public servant, has dug up 
his official and complimentary speeches, and has made up & 
great part of his book by reproducing them verbatim. The 
victim is spared nothing. In addition to a collection of his 
official speeches in India, some of which have the character 
of important State papers, Lord Reading is here confronted 
with all the elaborate vapidities that a successful public man 
is required to turn out, after dinner and on other trying occasions; 
and, as these unkind extracts show, Lord Reading, ever since 
he became Attorney-General in the Asquith Cabinet, has been 
able to do that kind of thing with a weight of Victorian rhetoric 
which few have excelled. 

Now if this were all that had gone to the making of an Indian 
Moslem’s biography of the Viceroy, the volume would certainly 
not be worthy of notice in an English journal. But it is not 
nearly all in the present case. The complimentary first part 
is merely jam for the powder. The purpose of Syed Sirdar 
Ali Khan cannot be obscure to any instructed reader. We 
take it to be threefold. First, to state the case of the Indian 
Moslems against the treatment of Turkey since 1919 ; second, 
to sound a warning on behalf of the Indian Princes against the 
policy of self-government in India; third, and most important 
for the present author, to give the full case of the Nizam 
of Hyderabad in reference to the ceded and leased territory 
of Berar—this last being undoubtedly the largest question now 
pending between the British Government and an Indian State. 
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As to Turkey, Greece and the Allies, Syed Sirdar Ali Khan, 
as a militant Mussulman, knows nothing of compromise. He is 
pro-Turk and pro-Khilafat with a thoroughness that would 
satisfy the Ali brothers, and like them he passes gently over 
the difficulty created for the Indian Khilafat party by the policy 
of the Angora Government in relation to the Turkish Khalif. 
Needless to say, he writes with gusto about Lord Curzon and 
Mr. Lloyd George, on the treaties of Sévres and Lausanne, 
while strongly commending Lord Reading and Mr. Montagu on 
account of their efforts towards a generous settlement with 
Islam. When he comes to deal with the Princes, and especially 
the Moslem Princes, in relation to Swaraj, he is no less downright. 
He approves of those ruling Chiefs who make short work of 
every kind of political, or nationalist, activity in their States ; 
he implies, like certain recent speakers in the House of Lords, 
that the democratic British Government would be obliged to 
give military aid to Princes fighting for the maintenance of their 
paternal autocracy. And, as to the imperial connection, he 
writes: “It is perhaps only natural that we Mahomedans 
should be in closer sympathy with the British system than the 
Hindus, for we retain the tradition of imperial rule.” To the 
European it may well seem that the minority position of the 
seventy millions of Mahomedans in India is a far more forceful 
argument for loyalty than the memory of the Moghuls could be. 

It is, however, when we come to the three chapters on the 
Berar question that we realise where the author’s dominating 
interest lies. The Berars were transferred to the Nizam of 
Hyderabad after the overthrow of Tippu Sultan a century and a 
quarter ago. They were administered by the Government of 
India under a series of those agreements in regard to which the 
East India Company’s servants attained an unequalled mastery ; 
and in 1902 Lord Curzon induced the father of the present 
Nizam to lease the province in perpetuity to the Government of 
India. At the Delhi Durbar immediately ensuing the Nizam 
was invested with the G.C.B. ‘Give Curzon Berar” was the 
comment of the wits in the Durbar camp. The annals of the 
Berar trusteeship are remarkably full of interesting matter. It 
cannot, we think, be denied that when fairly told the story 
reflects a good dea) of discredit upon Simla, and that Lord Curzon, 
in this case as in other cases during his seven-years Viceroyalty, 
tried a solution which was no solution at all. The present 
Nizam deliberately reopened the question in a letter to Lord 
Reading last year. When Syed Sirdar Ali Khan comes to review 
the subject, he drops all the nonsense of conventional tribute, 
and speaks straight out. In these excellent chapters he reveals 
himself as a vigorous ex parie historian, a hard-hitting Moslem 
propagandist, and a thoroughgoing champion of the claims of his 
master the Nizam of Hyderabad. That is all to the good, but 
Lord Reading and his friends may be excused for wondering 
why a piece of advocacy such as this should be embedded in 
what looks like nothing else than a complimentary biography of 
the Viceroy of India. 


REPERTORY REDIVIVUS 


The Organised Theatre. By Sr. Jonn Ervine. 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

There are two ways of conducting an argument: the direct 
and the strategie. Mr, Ervine, if not exactly a drawer of red 
herrings, is certainly an adept at diverting attention while pre- 
paring his final onslaught. In this book he discusses many 
subjects, varying from Expressionism to the decadence of the 
later Roman Empire, all with the object of advocating in the 
last chapter or so a scheme of federated provincial repertory 
theatres. His purpose, however, would have been better served 
by a closer concentration, if not on the details, then certainly on 
different aspects of the scheme itself, which as he outlines it is 
deceptively simple. His proposal is to establish in provincial 
cities and large towns municipally owned or subsidised repertory 
theatres, federated in groups of four or six, with interchanging 
companies. The theatres in a group would be conveniently 
situated in relation to one another, and would be approximately 
equal in size and capacity ; each would be responsible for 
producing its own plays, under the control, to prevent duplica- 
tion, of the central or group organisation; and after a fortnight’s 
run of a new production the company would move on with it to 
the other towns in its group, presenting the same play at each 
theatre in turn for two weeks. A company would thus be away 
from home for ten weeks (in the case of a six-town group), and 
during this time it would be rehearsing a fresh play, which would 
be produced on its return. After a fortnight’s run of this new 
production the itinerary would begin again. In this way each 


Allen and 
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of the six towns in the group would see within forty weeks twenty 
different plays, acted by six different companies. To a casual 
playgoer the scheme might not appear dissimilar from the exist 
haphazard touring arrangements, under which it is possible for 
actors to be in Bristol one week, Glasgow the next week, Cardiff 
the week after, and then to be out of work for six months. The 
bad features of this system can, of course, be avoided by the 
non-itinerant repertory system; but the disadvantage of that 
is that no audience can go on seeing the same actors week after 
week without becoming exasperated at finding the same personal 
mannerisms so recurrent in every successive play that new parts 
seem to be but the old ones differently dressed. It is this psycho- 
logical fact, coupled with the certainty that the continual chang- 
ing of plays at short intervals results in the overworking of the 
actors and scamped productions, that has ruined many a reper. 
tory scheme. Moreover, the longer run proposed by Mr. Ervine 
would benefit dramatists, and by inducing them to release plays 
for provincial production simultaneously at various centres, 
instead of as at present disposing of the rights to a touring 
manager who may, but more probably may not, visit a particular 
town. It would increase the number and quality of the plays avail- 
able. Playwrights at present actually receive a smaller financial 
inducement from repertory theatres than from amateur societies, 
to the enterprise and high standards of many of the newer of 
which Mr. Ervine justly pays tribute. Incidentally he remarks 
that an organisation is needed to assist amateur societies in 
selecting plays and enable them to economise on agents’ fees. 
Someone indeed should face the many practical questions which 
arise—the degree of financial autonomy and the control of 
policy will set some pretty problems for constitution-mongers— 
and before municipal subsidies are likely to be forthcoming much 
will have to be done with local public opinion. The truth is, of 
course, that Mr. Ervine’s scheme in its entirety implies an elabor- 
ate organisation which can only be brought into being if backed 
by the public. 

He has several bees in his bonnet. The most persistent 
and odd one is that a nation’s health varies directly with its 
delight in tragic drama and inversely with its tolerance of 
comedy. On these digressive topics, as well as on his main 
theme, Mr. Ervine writes with gusto, and he has certainly pro- 
duced an interesting and stimulating book. 


IL FILOSTRATO 


Il Filostrato. Translated from the Italian of Boccaccio, by 
HvusBertis CumminGs. Milford. 9s. 


It is easy to understand what has attracted so many poets to 
the legend of Troilus and Cressida. As a story of youthful love 
it is fit to take its place with Romeo and Juliet, beside those two 
great epics of middle-aged passion, Antony and Cleopatra and 
Tristram and Isolda. But in one respect it stands apart; it 
is the only one of the four that records the disillusionment of 
betrayed love. 

The plot of Jl Filostrato is in every essential respect the same 
as Shakespeare’s and Chaucer’s. Troilus, the young Trojan, 
falls in love with Cressida. Later she is forced to go to the 
Greeks, where she eventually yields herself to the Greek general, 
Diomed. Troilus comes to hear of her infidelity, and goes out 
to die in battle. 

The author of the present translation states it as his object 
(and a most Jaudable one it is) to enable students of Chaucer 
** more readily to compare Troilus and Criseyde with the story 
of Troilo, as Boccaccio told it, that they more properly may 
appraise the merits of both narratives, the English and the 
Italian.” There is an interesting difference of savour in the 
two versions ; the more so, in that Chaucer’s immortal poem & 
so superficially like its parent. The English poet’s method of 
making an effect—of delicately stressing an accent, is magically 
simple. He seems to hold in his hands a luminous, steady- 
shining crystal, and when he wishes to heighten a point, he has 
only to turn it ever so slightly, and one spark leaps out from 4 
facet. Boccaccio’s crystal, too, is luminous enough. It is no 
mere dull glass. But it is in continual movement, so that the 
glitter is as perpetual as the sunlight of Italy. Yet it is in no way4 
decorative, or highly ornamental poem. It is true to say, 3% 
the translator does, that “the magic, the supernaturalism, and 
the glamour of high adventure with which contemporary metrical 
romance was everywhere replete have no part in it. It is ap 
unadorned story of love and pain.” But the simplicity he goes 
on to vaunt comes very near to simplesse, and a resulting frozen 
effect takes away from the poem some of its power to move the 
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reader. Its directness is not that of the child, as in Chaucer, 
where the perfect sincerity of the emotion carries one away ; 
it is a more studied directness that almost defeats its own end— 
**almost,”” because the poem as a whole has a disarming charm: 
Sweet song or dalliance with some blithe brigade, 
The falcons, dogs, and all festivity. 


Many lines are as irresistible as a picture by Uccello. Delights 
like. this appear on almost every page, making the poem, in 
spite of its length, easy reading. There are no interruptions and 
we are carried along at an even pace through the story, which 
never loses its interest. The quality of emotion expands some- 
what at the moment of Criseis’ departure, and draws together 
again for Troilo’s despair on hearing of her infidelity, until the 
poem seems to close its mouth entirely on the single line: 

Achilles smote and slew him wretchedly one day. 


After that the admonitory expatiation, with which such poems 
always end, seems of little consequence. 

The translation has, on the whole, been most carefully and 
tastefully done. The stanza of octava rima has been lifted over 
bodily into the English version, with the difference that the last 
line of each stanza, instead of being an iambic pentameter, has 
been converted into an alexandrine, an expedient that has 
varied the rhythm most agreeably. There is scarcely a rhyme 
that seems forced, and colloquialisms, such as I’d, I’ve, etc., 
help to give lightness to the whole. 

The turn of phrase, however, is not always felicitous. One 
cannot like this sort of line: 

Sans any child to be in *haviour trained. 


It has a damp and musty smell about it quite out of keeping 
with the tenour of the poem. Such lapses are, however, infre- 
quent, and small blame can attach to a translator who has 
caught the spirit of the original in so remarkable a fashion as the 
following stanza shows: 

I gaze upon the streams bound for the sea, 

To which my Criseis hath her dwelling near, 

And say: “These streams go where they can her see, 

Go there, where they are seen of her, my dear, 

In whom my own eyes’ light hath gone to be, 

Knowing it shines in her divinely clear; 

Alas, my life, why cannot streams and I 

Change power to flow on there beneath sweet Criseis’ eye.” 


THE FATHER OF THE WELL MADE 


PLAY 


Eugéne Scribe and the French Theatre, 1815-18€0. By Nr CoLe 
Arvin. Harvard University Press. (Oxford University 
Press.) 12s. 6d. 

Eugéne Scribe, whether one likes it or not, 1s the father of the 
modern theatre, both in France and in this country. Théophile 
Gautier, and the Romantics generally, did not like it, or him, 
and said so violently, but his influence has outlasted theirs. 
Those who believed in salvation by way of “the slice of life” 
disliked him if anything more strongly still, but they fell back 
on his technique. And to-day, when his plays are almost for- 
gotten, when nothing of them, indeed, is remembered except 
their prodigious number, his hand is to be traced in hundreds 
of popular London and Parisian successes, though it is probable 
that their authors have never read a line of him. Why should 
they indeed? Augier, Dumas fils, Sardou, Labiche, Bernstein, 
Mr. Pinero, Mr. H. A. Jones, Mr. Somerset Maugham, have 
handed on the tradition, and the weapons are theirs whoever 
invented them. 

Whether it was worth while to compile a learned book on this 
prolific ancestor is perhaps questionable. Mr. Arvin himself 
admits that his artistic value is small, and suggests that he is 
chiefly interesting as a representative of the French bourgeoisie 
of the Restoration and the July Monarchy. He started by 
polishing and pointing the comédie-vaudeville. He became a 
master of the drama of situation and cunningly constructed plot. 
The Romantics complained that he had no style, and the com- 
plaint was just enough. What he was the first to see was the 
value of presenting to his audience fairly recognisable portraits 
of themselves in situations which without being incredible were 
attractive to their vanity. He knew that his audiences valued 
money, and he boldly sang its praises. Good sense and the value 
of a sound financial position he would never laugh at, and his 
audiences rewarded him by nearly fifty years of most lucrative 
popularity. He liked a truism. “Quand Monsieur trompe 


Madame, Madame trompe Monsieur” is the summing up of 
one of his characters, and one feels that the remark expresses 





to perfection his sensible views on all the many problems of sex 
that of necessity fill the majority of his plays. With that on the 
one hand, and the necessity of being comfortably off on the 
other, his moral position is at all times unassailable. Marriage 
has more interest for him than love, and the way to make a success 
of it is his continual theme. Small wonder if, as our author 
a “the healthy part of the public remained faithful to 
im.” 

Mr. Arvin’s book is a very careful and conscientious piece of 
work. He does not overrate his author’s importance if at times 
he exaggerates his rather dim interest. He has examined and set 
forth the plots of numberless plays. He has shown how well they 
represent the audiences who applauded them. He has given his 
author what credit he deserves as an originator, and is not often 
misled into pronouncing too strongly in favour of the thing 
originated. And if the book is just a little dull, it is hard to see 
how, considering the subject, it could very well have been other. 
wise. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Benedictine Monachism. By Assor Curasert BuTLer. Longmans, 
10s. 6d. 

This is the second edition of a valuable series of studies in the 
life and rule of the Benedictine Monks. It is not, as the author 
points out in his preface, in any sense an attempt to write a full 
history of the Benedictines. It consists, to quote Dr. Butler's own 
words, of “‘a connected series of essays covering the most important 
aspects of Benedictine life and activities and is addressed primarily 
to members of the Order.” As the success of the first edition has 
shown, however, these studies of the organisation which did more 
than any other to carry on the traditions of Christian life and culture 
through the Dark Ages, are full of interest for a wider circle of 
readers. It was the Benedictines who saved Europe from a com- 
plete relapse into barbarism. Dr. Butler’s new edition contains 
some thirty pages of additions, corrections and discussions, in which 
the author deals with a number of points raised by critics of the 
first edition and with such modern works on the subject as have 
appeared since its publication. Amongst other expressions of opinion 
which Dr. Butler notices are those in Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s Europe 
and the Faith, which he criticises from the point of view that 
Mr. Belloc, “in reacting strongly against an extravagant view which 
has held sway for a long time, has swung the pendulum unduly far 
in the opposite direction.” There is also a very interesting examina- 
tion of the criticisms brought by other Benedictines against 
Dr. Butler’s view that the more extreme austerities of Benedictine 
practice in the early Middle Ages are foreign to the spirit of 
St. Benedict’s rule. 


Experiments in State Control at the War Office and the Ministry of 
Food. By E. M. H. Luoyp. Published for the Carnegie Endow- 
ment by the Oxford University Press. 10s. 6d. 


In 460 large and closely printed pages, Mr. Lloyd, who was first 
in the Raw Materials Section of the War Office and then Assistant 
Secretary of the Ministry of Food, describes State control as he saw it 
in operation during the years of war. Mr. Lloyd is very thorough, 
very detailed, and at times, from the nature of his subject and his 
minute treatment of it, very dull; but dulness is certainly not the 
keynote of this ponderous volume, which contains a great deal of very 
interesting, as well as valuable, information. In the years to come, 
as we develop a collective control by the community over the system 
of production and distribution, we shall certainly have to look back 
often to the colossal enterprises in Collectivism into which the country 
was plunged, with no sort of premeditation, by the necessities of wat. 
First in the War Office Contracts Department and then in the Ministry 
of Food—the Ministry of Munitions followed a different, and far less 
successful, course—a gigantic collectivist experiment was set on foot 
One thing led to another, until these Departments found themselves 
both buyers and distributors of all the raw materials of many vital 
industries, and thereby controllers of the productive plants and the 
business concerns engaged in working up the material into finished 
forms. Moreover, these collectivist undertakings were run, under the 
co-ordinating influence of a few strong-minded Civil Servants, by 
leading business men who regarded State Socialism and State inter 
vention with horror, until they were brought up against the problem 
of ensuring vital supplies for the forces and the civilian population. 

We shall not return again to the methods adopted during the Wat, 
under the persuasive power of D.O.R.A., and the impulsion of motives 
of patriotism which are apparently sublimated into something else 10 
times of peace. But we have certainly a great deal to learn from such 
measures as the purchase of the Australian wool clip, the “ costings j 
system successfully applied to many branches of production, the 
price-fixing measures which made possible the “ Standard Boot 
scheme, and the rest of the well-directed enterprises which Mr. Lloyd 
describes. As one of the active initiators of these war-time controls, 
he is naturally an enthusiast for his subject, and inclined to overest 
mate their positive achievement. But in the main he makes out his 
case. Undoubtedly, the methods he describes saved the State very 
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“The reader will revel wholeheartedly in Mr. 
Eyton’s story.”—Sunday Times. 


“Simply amazing. The reader will be fascinated.” 
—Aberdeen Press. 


“ Who could fail to be thrilled ?” 
—Yorkshire Observer. 


Jungle-Born 


A FOREST ROMANCE 


John Eyton 


“Mr. Eyton obviously possesses a knowledge of, 
and a sympathy with, the denizens of the Himalayan 
forest-land as keen and as catholic as Mr. Kipling’s 
own. . . . The style of the book is as good as its 
matter, and higher praise could hardly be given.” 
—Sunday Times. 


“A distinct achievement.”—Westminster Gazette. 


“ Artistically, too, the result is more than satisfying, 
and the delicate and poetical style in which the story 
is told is enormously effective in creating an atmo- 
sphere at once grim and mystical.” —T.P.’s Weekly. 
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Price per volume, in cloth, 5s.; in leather, top edge gilt, 
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Volumes Now Ready : 


1.—THE CONFESSIONS OF SAINT AUGUSTINE, in 
the Translation of Sir Toprm Matruew, Kt. (1620). 
Revised and emended by Dom RoGER HUDLESTON, 
Monk of Downside Abbey, with an Introduction by 
the same. 


™ . the version of Sir Tobias Matthew, which has 
great literary merit, and ought not to be forgotten. y 
—Dr. CHARLES Bicc, D.D. 


2.—THE LIVES OF THE BRETHREN OF THE ORDER 
OF PREACHERS, in the Translation of Father PLacip 
Conway, O.P. Revised and edited by the Very Rev. 
BEDE JARRETT, Provincial of the English Dominicans, 
with an Introduction by the same. 

This work, which bears much the same relation to the 
early history of the Dominican Order that the Little 
Flowers of St. Francis does to that of the early Franciscans, 
has never yet been published in English, the translation of 
Father P. Conway being privately printed, and only a small 
number of cnnies circulated. 


3-—LOVE SONGS -OF SION. A volume of English 
Medieval Devotional Verse, selected and, where 
necessary, modernised by NEVILLE Watts, B.A., with 
an Introduction by the same. 
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A Modern eteteitins. to all existing Dictionaries 
of Music 


Dictionary of Modern Music 


and Musicians 
560 Pages. Royal 8vo. 35s. net 


Editorial Comentticos, td HUGH ALLEN Mus. pete 
Oxon (Chairman); GRANVILLE bANTOCK. 
Mus-Doc.. Edin.; kDWARD J, DENT, M.A.; SIR HEN 


eal Editor: A, EAGLEFIELD-HULL, Mus.Doc., Oxon, &c. 
Assisted by over 100 eminent contributors representative of every 
civilised country in the world. 

‘A complete and well-planned volume.” a 

POST. ‘An invaluable book of reference.”—YOR 

SHIRE POST. “One may very heartily teem 

all who accept responsibility for the new British work 

upon their exceptional understanding of the business of 

displaying and labelling. "OBSERVER. “An admirable 

work.”—SCOTSMAN. “Indispensable.”—-DAILY NEWS 
&-PAGE PROSPECTUS POST FREE 


A New Illustrated Edition 
The Diary of Samuel Pepys 


In 2 Vols. 15s. net 
Containing many interesting photogravure portraits “i n 
contemporaries and several original line drawings, by M R 


BENTON FLETCHER, of buildings and landscapes a seed to 
in the Diary. A valuable contribution to Pepysian Literature. 


Professor Saintsbury’s 
Collected Essays and Papers 
1875-1920 10s. 6d. net 


VOL. 4. ESSAYS IN FRENCH LITERATURE. 
This volume completes the collected edition of this masterly 


survey by one of the greatest living authorities on Literature. 


Edward Garnett’s 


Anthology of W. H. Hudson’s 
Works 7s. 6d. net 


An admirable selection of the great Field Naturalist's most 
beautiful passages, chosen by his friend and admirer. 


A Notable Re-Issue 


Insects: Their Structure & Life 
By G. H. CARPENTER, D.Sc. 10s. 6d. net 


Profusely illustrated in colour and black and white. 
This standard work has been re-issued in response to a world- 
wide demand, and has been thoroughly revised and enlarged. 


A Study in Nation Building 
Canadian Federation: Its Origins 


and Achievement 


By R. G. TROTTER, Ph.D. (Asst. Prof. of History in 
Stanford University). 7s. 6d. net 


A full and concise account of the circumstances which made 
federation not only possible, but timely, necessary, even 
inevitable. 


Poetry 


By BHAI VIR SINGH. Translated into English by 
Puran Singh. Foreword by Ernest Rhys. 5s. net 


A wonderful book of Sikh Poems, notable for their imagina- 
tion, spiritual insight and lyrical ecstasy. 


Songs of English Childhood 


By PERCY ILOTT. 4s. 6d. net 


Child Poetry of great lyrical beauty. 
A Beautiful Play 
The Little Poor Man: 


Poverello”’ 
The Life Drama of Saint Francis of Assisi. In 4 Acts. 


By HARRY LEE. 5s. net 
“One of the most beautiful contributions to Franciscan 
literature."—ARCHBISHOP HAYES. 

AUTUMN LIST POST FREE oe 
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YOUR CHANCE 
IS PASSING. ... 


Ten minutes only by fast train from 
Baker Street or Marylebone stands a 
vivid, living epitome of the mighty 
power, vast resources and beauty of 
the British Empire. 


Destined to become historic among 
the peoples of the Commonwealth ot 
Nations, it will be denied to you 
within a few weeks. 


Will you fail to see your Empire be- 
cause... it is only ten minutes away > 


Source of pride to the optimist, tonic 
to the pessimist, blow to the cynic, 
the British Empire Exhibition speaks 
to the World of our achievements in 
engineering, arts and crafts, industry, 
and of our vast capacity for enjoying 
good music and riotous amusement. 


One exhibit alone, the British Empire 
Gas Exhibit in the Palace of Industry, 
tells the fascinating century-long 
story of the rise of coal gas to its 
present power in the world of Indus- 
try, in Public Service, and in the 

ome. You will learn something 
of value from the practical demon- 
strations that are given there from 
hour to hour, and, if weary, will 
find in the lounge the cosiest arm- 
chairs in the Exhibition. 


The British Empire Gas Exhibit has 
been inspected by some 30,000 


people every day since it opened. 
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many millions of money, and would have saved many millions more 
if they had been applied all round. Undoubtedly, too, the employers 
learned from them valuable lessons in the scientific organisation of 
their own industries. Combination among employers was advanced 
more by State action during the four years of war than it would have 
been by fifty years of ordinary commercial progress. This combination 
has survived, whereas the State has gone hastily out of business, ang 
left the employers’ combines to operate practically without check. 
We shall need to turn to Mr. Lloyd’s book in order to find how far the 
methods by which combination was made useful to the State in war. 
time can be adapted to suit the conditions of normal industry. 


Knight at Arms. By H. C. Battery. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

The essential unreality of knight errantry is mitigated in these 
stories of military adventure in France and Italy during the reign 
of Charles VIII. by the symbolic figure of their hero, whose unswerving 
devotion to the selfless ideals of chivalry is beyond the compass of 
human nature. Not that Silvain St. Lo, the French knight created 
by Mr. Bailey, is unreal or shadowy. On the contrary, he is quite 
a substantial presentation of the knight-at-arms, and will be accepted 
by all young and unsophisticated readers as typical of the best, in a 
time that remembered Chandos and knew Bayard. Yet beneath the 
circumstantial and matter-of-fact relation of high adventure there 
remains the conviction that Mr. Bailey has considered them but an 
allegory of life, and that he would rather have us class his Silvain 
St. Lo with Galahad and Greatheart than with any historical proto- 
type. It is this suggestion of allegory that makes Silvain so much 
more attractive than the usual heroes of historical romance. The 
actual history which forms the background of the stories is quite 
well done, and the historical figures introduced, and they are many, 
are satisfactorily recognisable. 


A History of Political Ideas. By C. R. Morris, M.A. (Fellow and 
Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford), and Mary Morris (Formerly 
Scholar of Somerville College, Oxford). Christophers. 5s. 6d, 

Political scientists will find much to interest them in this book. 
The student, however, who thinks the title promises him something 
in the nature of an encyclopaedia of political thought, will be disap- 
pointed. What Mr. and Mrs. Morris have done is to discuss certain 
important theories of the State as handled by certain philosophers or 
schools. Their treatment is uneven. The fullest and best part of the 
work is in the middle, where the genesis and development of the 

Social Contract theory, and the reactions against it, are traced out. 

The Greeks are not adequately dealt with ; Mr. and Mrs. Morris are 

more than just to Plato and less than just to Aristotle. And at the 

end they do not carry us effectively past Austin and Hegel and Green 
and Bosanquet. Contemporary speculations on sovereignty are worth 

a larger notice than they get here—and surely the Soviet system was 

worth a mention. 


With Stefansson in the Arctic. By Haro.p Nolce. 

Although Mr. Noice’s story of his Arctic experiences, as one of 
Stefansson’s assistants, necessarily covers much the same ground as 
that covered by Stefansson’s own book, it presents us with a portrait 
of that distinguished scientific explorer that more than repays us for 
any repetition we encounter. Mr. Noice, who has since commanded 
an expedition of his own, fell in with Stefansson by accident, was, in 
fact, a working-passenger on the ship that in 1913 found Stefansson 
after everyone had given him up for lost. It is a curious picture that 
Mr. Noice gives us of Stefansson. A white-handed, slender Norseman 
with a soft voice and almost effeminate manner, a man who disliked 
manual work and did as little as possible, and was, or pretended to be, 
incapable of doing many of the simple things in which travellers usually 
excel. Yet a man of rare sagacity, of calm and even temper—he 
swore but once during young Noice’s novitiate—and of a sardonic 
humour. At first Mr. Noice decided that he would not like him, but in 
the end made a hero of him, though never without just a suspicion 
of criticism in the worship. 

Although one would not, after reading this book, endorse Stefansson’s 
recommendation of the Arctic as “‘ kindly,” one does to some extent 
understand why he found it more agreeable than have most explorers. 
He had learned to know it as the Eskimo knows it, excelling even the 
native in his own lore; witness Mr. Noice’s descriptions of Stefansson 
building a snow-house, or hunting seal or ovibus, keeping his clothes 
dry, and neglecting ndthing that makes for safety and comfort—as 
comfort goes in the Ayctic. It was Stefansson’s pose to think out 
everything beforehand, to be prepared for all emergencies, to be sut- 
prised by nothing, to be disdainful of “adventure” which he cod- 
sidered a euphemism for blunder. It was pose, but not all pose, for 
although Stefansson had his luck and his misfortunes and made mis- 
takes, and was at times naively human, he was always moulding 
circumstance to his will, and his imperturbable temper in the face of 
unforeseeable disasters, is beyond all praise. A remarkable man, 
and for this most convincing portrait of him, Mr. Noice must be 
sincerely thanked. 

The River of a Hundred Ways. By Joyce M. NanxiveLt and 
Sypney Loca. Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d. 


If one took the authors’ word for it, the appalling risks -_ 
hardships and the miseries from vermin and the discomforts ° 


Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
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EDMUND GOSSE, PROFESSOR 
SAINTSBURY, the late SIR W. 
ROBERTSON NICOLL, MR. THOMAS 

SECCOMBE, MR. CLEMENT K. SHORTER, 

and others whose names are equally familiar to 

readers of “The New Statesman,” formed the 

Editorial Board which made the selection for 


The Masterpiece Library of 
Short Stories 


a compilation of the thousand finest short stories 
of all times and all countries MR. J. A. 
HAMMERTON was the General Editor of the 
Library. The complete work is bound in 
Twenty Volumes, is obtainable in three different 
bindings, and costs little more per volume than 
a modern novel. The names mentioned in this 
advertisement will assure readers of this journal 
that the choice of the Stories has been in most 
capable hands. The work is truly one of the 
most fascinating and useful literary productions 
of modern days. A special booklet has been 
prepared describing the scope of the Library, and 
the Publishers undertake that enquiries from 
“New Statesman” readers for this booklet will 
be dealt with by correspondence and not by 
personal canvass. Please address a card, men- 
tioning “The New Statesman,” to N.S. Dept., 
Educational Book Co., Ltd., 17 New Bridge St., 
London, E.C. 4. 




























A NEW CRITIC 





Figures in Modern 


Literature 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Mr. Priestley is a born critic; 


senses of criticism.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“The best first book of its kind that has appeared for 
many years, a book that is quite evidently the work of 


one of the finest critical minds of this generation.’ 
Daily News. 


The nine authors dealt with in Mr. Priestley’s book are 
ARNOLD BENNETT, WALTER DE LA MARE, 
MAURICE HEWLETT, A. E. HOUSMAN, W. W. 
GEORGE SAINTS- 
BURY, GEORGE SANTAYANA, and J. C. SQUIRE. 


JACOBS, ROBERT LYND, 


By the same author 


I for One 


A Book of Essays. Crown 8vo 





6s. net. 


“Mr. Priestley has the real stuff of an essayist in 
him. He proves his descent from the great lineage of 


essayists.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


: : he combines with 
singular confidence the analytic and the constructive 





John Lane The 


Bodley Head Ltd. 
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FOUR YEARS OF FASCISM. 


By GUGLIELMO FERRERO. Crown 8vo. 156 pp. 
Cloth. 7s. 6d. 
This interesting review of Fascism and Mussolini rule in Italy 
has been translated by Mr. E. W. Dickes from the Italian Edition 
*Da Fiume a —,. together with an additional chapter by Prof. 
Ferrero on the recent elections in Italy. 


SOVIET RUSSIA. 


A series of essays—written by various Russian experts 
—on the legal and economic conditions of industrial 
and commercial activity in Soviet Russia. Crown 8vo. 
174 pp. 3s. 6d. 


THE ECONOMIC CONDITION OF 
SOVIET RUSSIA. 


By S. N. PROKOPOVICZ, Professor of Economics 
in the University of Moscow. ‘Translated by M. 
STRUVE. Crown 8vo. 240 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Describes the Bolshevist control of industry in its three phases 
(1) anarchic seizure of factories; (2) organised Cyr - re 
with the attempt to abolish the wages system; and Lenin’s new 
economic policy of capitalism without legal sanctions. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 


By A. AN DRE ADES, Professor of Public Finance in 
the University of Athens. With a Preface by Professor 
H. S. FOXWELL, M.A. Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 


[Ready shortly. 


455 pp. Cloth. 15s. 
Times: “A work of high merit. We are not disposed to 
quarrel with Prof. Foxwell’s pronouncement that it is ‘the most 
comprehensive and most readable ‘account of the Bank yet 


published.’ ” 








Orchard House, 2 & 4 Great Smith Street, 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 1. 








NECESSARY FOR ALL SERIOUS STUDENTS. 





Price 12/6 net. Post free, 13/3. 





CONTRACEPTION 


(BIRTH CONTROL) 


ITS THEORY, HISTORY AND PRACTICE. 


A Manual for the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social Workers 


By 
MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, 
D.Sc., Ph.D., 
Fellow of U niversity College, London. 
CONTENTS 


Author’s Preface. 
Introduction by Sir William Bayliss, F.R.S. 


Introductory Notes by Sir James Barr, M.D., Dr. C. Rolleston, Dr. 


Hawthorne, and “ Obscurus. 


Chapter I. The Problem To-day. 
- II. Theoretical Desiderata—Satisfactory Contraceptives. 
» III. Indications for Contraception. 


IV. Contraceptives in Use, Classified. 
V. Contraceptives in Use, Described and Discussed. 


VI. Contraceptives in Use, Described and Discussed (cont.). 


. . Contraceptives for Special Cases. 

» VIII. Some Objections to Contraception answered. 
IX. Early History of Family Limitation. 
X. Contraception in the Nineteenth Century. 
XI. Contraception in the Twentieth Century 


XIII. Instruction in Medical Schools. 
, XIV. Birth Control Clinics. 
Plates I. to IV 


The | Lancet says : 


‘Much of the evidence contained in the book is quite unobtainable 


elsewhere.” 
The Women’s Leader says 


“ Will meet a demand of which many people are at present fully 


conscious.” 

The Nation says: 
* Of a high order of merit. 
those who desire to suppress the facts.’ 


Sir WILLIAM BAYLISS says 
“It cannot fail to be of real service.” 


Dr. ROLLESTON says 


‘I predict a great success for the work, and I wish to record my thanks 


to the author for her pioneer work in preventive medicine.’ 


This book is the first manual on the subject, and is packed with 
both helpful and interesting matter and much that is new and note- 


worthy. 


Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers : 


JOHN BALE, 
83-91 


SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD. 


Great Titchfield Street, London, W.1. 


Contraception and the Law in E ngland, France and America. 


will meet with opposition only from 


Jane 
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travel which constitute relief work in the typhus and cholera-stricken, 
war-devastated areas of Eastern Poland would seem one huge 
perpetual joke; but that is only their way of inducing us to read 
their book, which, if it were a carefully accurate and temperately 
worded investigators’ report, might be relegated to the reference- 
book shelf and nothing more. But as it is, it still makes interesting 
reading. It contains many amusingly described incidents and 
characters, such as that of the peasant who came demanding rations 
with a paper as credentials on which was written thief and liar ; or of 
the member of a local committee into whose bag three pairs of boots 
mysteriously found their way. Yet, despite its veneer of jauntiness 
and the hard, rather cynical, humour with which the authors hide 
their feelings, the book gives a terrible picture of the conditions 
in these war-stricken areas, where villages which have disappeared 
are the goal of returning refugees who, without homes, without 
tools for building, settle in dug-outs and tombs, and in the company 
of the.dead and dying eke out an incredible existence on grass and 
berries. The authors—who are husband and wife—were attached to 
the Anglo-American Mission of the Society of Friends and write 
from first-hand experience. 


THE CITY 


OW that the holiday season for most people is over, both 
the weather and the stock markets show distinct signs 
of improvement. There is an idea in the City that 

it will not be long before the Government will offer to convert 
another instalment of the 5 per cent. War Loan into 4} per 
cent. Conversion Loan. Mexican Eagles have provided a sensa- 
tion by a sharp rise. The market in these shares, as well as the 
capital itself, is entirely in the hands of a certain number of 
people who enjoy the advantage of advance information, 
and outsiders are at their mercy. I have always believed 
in the vast potentialities of this concern and that its bad fortune 
would not continue indefinitely, and although this week’s 
rise may be due partly to a bear squeeze, and may not last, 
I would not advise genuine holders to part with their shares. 
The fact that the ordinary, which are receiving no dividends, 
should still be quoted several shillings higher than the 7 per cent. 
first preference, which do receive their dividend and are being 
steadily extinguished by a sinking fund, is an absurd anomaly, 
and even after their little rise the preference look cheap at 
between 16s. and 17s. 
* * * 

In full accordance with the prophecies made in these notes, 
the tea-share market is booming, prices rising steadily ; but, 
considerable as they may appear, these increases by no means 
keep pace with the increased prices the companies are obtaining 
for their tea. At Tuesday’s Mincing Lane sales, Ceylon teas 
were bid for feverishly, and fetched prices ranging from 4d. 
to 3d. per lb. more than the week before. To many companies 
a rise of 1d. per lb. in the price of tea represents additional profit 
equal to 10 or 12 per cent. dividend on their ordinary capital. 
Holders of Indian tea shares might perhaps do well to take their 
profits on half their holdings. The rubber position continues to 
show considerable improvement in spite of the American- 
inspired efforts which are utilising one or two London papers 
to get the price down. A section of the market that deserves 
attention from the investor is that devoted to nitrate shares, 
as any improvement in European affairs should result in an 
increased demand for that fertiliser. The leading companies 
are good dividend payers, and Aguas Blancas, at about 35s., 


—_— 


Lautauro, at about £7 15s., and Taracapa, at about 15s, ¢q 
are all worth purchasing. Even in the industrial section there 
are signs of renewed activity, and a belief that trade is going 
be better. It is interesting to note that the report of J. Brock. 
house and Company, Limited, the West Bromwich firm of 
coach, motor spring and axle manufacturers, and ironwork 
for the year ended June 30th last states ‘‘ the past year has been 
one of improved trade and the whole of the company’s works 
are profitably employed.” The company’s capital exceeds 
£300,000 and the dividend is increased from 5 to 7} per cent, 
* * * 

The following extract from a booklet published by the Chage 
National Bank of New York will interest many readers, [It is 
from the pen of Dr. Benjamin M. Anderson who, in some quarters, 
is considered to be the leading American “ practical” economist: 
at any rate, I was told he received ‘the highest salary of any 
economist in America, and when I visited him at the palatial 
building occupied by the bank for which he works, I was 
interested to see painted on the door, not his name, but simply 
the word ‘* Economist.” Banks in America like to keep a 
live economist on view, just as some manufacturing concerns 
like to show visitors a real chemist. It is only just to add that 
I think Dr. Anderson’s thrust at some of his British contem. 
poraries to be justified: 

Certain English writers have for four years been expecting 

us to have a violent boom and flare-up of commodity prices as 4 

consequence of the gold which has been coming to us. As their 

predictions have failed they have explained the failure on the 
interesting but mythological theory that Federal Reserve Bank 
policy has intensified the influence of the gold as shown above, 

With changed policy, however, we can prevent even a continued 

flow of gold from doing us much damage for another two or three 

years. Our danger is real, but assuming sound policy on our part, 
it is neither so grave nor so imminent as are the dangers to which 

Europe is exposed in the absence of sound gold money. 

* * bd 

It is significant that the Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, 
Limited, should have considered the time opportune to purchase 
four of the largest picture houses in the London area—tiz, 
the Ilford Super-Cinema, the Ilford Premier Electric Theatre, 
the East Ham Super-Cinema and the Sydenham Rink Cinema, 
for since the slump of 1920-21 the policy of this big company has 
been rather to reduce than increase its commitments. It would 
look, therefore, as though conditions in the cinema theatre 
industry were more promising. Certainly, weather conditions 
in this country have been favourable to it. In December last, 
the company carried through a series of operations whereby 
arrears of dividend on its preference and preferred ordinary 
were cleared off, and has resumed the payment of dividends 
on its preferred ordinary as from the beginning of this year. 
That the financial position is improved may be concluded from 
the fact that it is officially announced that the four picture 
houses have been purchased outright for cash, and that it will 
not entail any public issue by the company. This concern, 
which includes on its Board Lord Ashfield, as Chairman, and 
Sir William F. Jury, owns the Regent Theatre, Brighton, 
which I hear is now doing remarkably well. The preferred 
ordinary, which receive.74 per cent. and are entitled to a share 
in surplus profits, werer€commended here on May 8rd at 12s. 9d. 
the half-year’s dividend was paid on July Ist, and they still 
appear unduly cheap at 18s. 7}d., at which price they yield 
over 11} per cent. A. Emit DAvIEs. 



































































& The Little More and How Much it is. ; (| 


Good Quality and Keen Price. 


EAL economy consists not merely in 

cheapness, but represents an exact 
adjustment of an article to one’s purpose 
and need. Clothes of high grade materials 
and cut, which are also comfortable and 





IT COSTS NO 













strong, are a wise economy. 
Personal attention, modest first floor premises, 
very low establishment charges, and cash 
trading, allow the combination in Goss tailoring 
of good quality and keen price. 


MORE. 

















Overcoats from Four Guineas. Lounge Suits from Five Guineas. BY Patr 
T. GOSS & CO., 15 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, EC. 1. The 
Telephone: CITY 8259. ai 
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Bulmer's Champagne Cider is the Home 
equivalent of the sparkling wines of France at 
a fraction of the cost. It is evolved from the 
choicest apples by the prolonged careful 
process that is employed in evolving Cham- 
pagne from the grapes. It is a delicious, 
stimulating, healthful drink for all occasions 
and all seasons. And, owing to its low 
acidity, doctors recommend Bulmer’s Cider to 
gouty or rheumatic patients. 


On Sale in all Restaurants at Wembley. 


BULMER’S 


The Connoisseurs’ Cider 


CIDERS 


Made only by 


H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD. 


London and Export: Findlater, Mackie, Todd & Co., Lid. 
London Bridge, S.E. 1. 


Provincial Agents on Application. 
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MAAN 
Activities of the National Institute for the Blind. 


TV.—<Assistance for Home Workers. 


in their own homes the blind can make various mare: 

able goods, such as bags, baskets, nets, rugs, &c. The 

Institute rovides tools, supplies raw materials at cost 

Price, and assists in securing orders and selling govds. 

A practical way of helping the blind is to buy the 
products of their skilful hands. 


National Institute for the Blind. 


(Registered under the Blind Persons Act, 1920.) 
Patrons: H.M. The King, H.M. The Queen, H.M. Queen Alexandra. 
Chairman: Captain E. B. B. TOWSE, V.C., C.B.E. 

The object of the Institute, the largest institution for the blind 
oe ee is the care and welfare of the blind frum birth to 
a donations should be addressed to the Hon. Treasurers, National 
Astitute for the Blind, 226 Great Portland” Strect, London, W. 1. 


AAA eee 


MAA 





It is one of the chiefest merits of the 
Lotus boots and shoes that—behind 
their strength and substance, their 
shapeliness and style—there is the 
great vital advantage of the perfect fit. 


Prices from 25/- to 45/- 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 


LOTUS & DELTA 














CSS S58 6888825828688 8See5ae88 


A Valet for £5 a Year. 


For £5 a year we will care for your clothes 
better than a private valet could do. We will 
collect your suits regularly, clean, press and 
generally overhaul them and keep them looking 
at their best—at, approximateiy, half the usual 
charges. Please write for “ Valet Contract” 
Booklet and detailed particulars. 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office: Hackney Wick, E. 9. 
Branches and Agencies Everywhere. 


288 8822222688 22888 228 BER RRR RR BRE RRSP ee 


a) 














FIRCROFT. 


BOURNVILLE. 


RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR WORKING MEN. 


Short Courses in English, Literature, History, 
Economics, etc., specially arranged for 
W.E.A. Students, Adult School Men, and 
those interested in Trade Union and 
Co-operative Movements. 


Fees £20 per Term. 


For full particulars apply to the Warden, W. J. WRAY, M.A. 
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LECTURES, ETC. SCHOOLS 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. B&B 20 hace our tenen Ss C H OO, 

TRAINING FOR UNIVERSITY, INDUSTRY, CITIZENSHIP, ~ * 





A Course of Two Lectures on “‘ A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT OF EUROPEAN LAW ” will be given by PRO- 
FESSOR MORTON PRINCE (Bryce Professor of European Legal 
History in Columbia University) at KING’S COLLEGE (Strand, 
W.C.2) on THURSDAYS, OCTOBER oth, and 16th, 1924, at 5.30 
p.m. ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 

EDWIN DELLER, 
Academic Registrar. 


OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 
AND AUDITORS. 
(A.D. 1885.) 





‘TH SOCIETY 


EXAMINATIONS. 
Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of candidates 
resident in England and Wales will be held in London, Manchester, 
Cardiff and Leeds, on the following dates :—- 


Preliminary Examination on November roth and 11th. 
Intermediate = 4 November r2th and 13th. 
Final si ma November 11th, 12th and 13th. 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must give notice to 
the undersigned on or before October 9th, 1024. 

Women are eligible under the Society’s regulations to qualify as 
Incorporated Accountants upon the same terms and conditions as are 
applicable to men. 

BY ORDER OF THE COUNCIL, 
A. A. GARRETT, Secretary. 

50 Gresham Street, London, E.C. 2. : 





APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 


ROYAL COLLEGE, MAURITIUS. 
A FRENCH MASTER is required. Salary Rs. 7,000 per annum, 

rising by annual increments of Rs. 500 to Rs. 9,000 per annum. Free 
passage to Mauritius provided for selected candidate and family not 
exceeding four persons. 

Candidates must be British subjects not more.than forty years old, 
with the L.-es.L. or D.-es-L. Teaching experience essential. 

Further particulars and forms of —— are obtainable from 
“C.A.,” The Secretary, Board of Education, Whitehall, London, 
S.W. 1. Scottish candidates should apply to the SecrETaRY, Scottish 
Education Department, Whitehall, London, S.W. 1. 


DIOCESAN COLLEGE, RONDEBOSCH, 
CAPE TOWN. 








Two Assistant Masters wanted end of January. 
(1) Classical. (2) Mathematical. 


Degree and unmarried ; 
athletics (Rugby Football, 


In each case: Essential—Universit 
desirable—some teaching experience an 
Cricket, or Swimming). 

+ Starting Salary {225 per annum resident, or more according to 
previous experience. Passage money paid in advance for three- 
years’ contract. 

Apply before roth October to Rev. R. H. BIRT (Principal), at 
54 Shooters’ Hill Road, Blackheath, S.E.3. 





LINTSHIRE DIVISIONAL LABOUR PARTY 
WANTED—A FULL-TIML AGENT. 

Required to take over the organisation of the Parliamentary Division of 
Flintshire on behalf of the above Party, at a salary of {300 perannum. The appoint- 
ment will be made in conjunction with the National Labour Party. A knowledge 
of Welsh would be a desirable qualification. 

Applications, with copies of testimonials, to be forwarded not later than Monday, 
October 5th, to the SECRETARY, Flints. D.L.P.,c.o. THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, London, W.C.2. 





—_— (Lady), non-resident, required for Mixed Adult Club 

on borders of slum district, South Lancashire ; 800 members ; open afternoons 

and evenings (except Sundays); Juvenile sections and Children’s Play Centre. 
—Write Box G 394, Lge & NIGHTINGALE, Advt. Offices, Liverpool. 





WISS girl (22), of good family, highest d'ploma gardening, 
seeks work as gardener or nursery geverness; French and German spoken. 
Nominal salary in return for opportunity to live with good family and learn 

English.—Apply STEUART WILSON, Steep, Petersfield. 


Higher Certificate, Intermediate Arts and Science, First Year's Medicine, 
University Scholarships. Biological, Chemical and Physical Laboratories, Lj 
Astronomical Observatory, Natural History Room, Workshops, Swimming Bat 
Gymnasium. Leisure-hour Work, First Aid and Ambulance, Swimming and Life saving, 

Illustrated Prospectus from the Heap Master, Bootham School, York. 
eee | 


) gyn wery ed SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WESTBURY-ON.-TRyy, 

Bristol (Recognised by the Board of Education as an efficient Secondary School) 

Head Mistress, Miss B. M. Baker, B.A. This School, which was founded ia 

1859, has removed from Clifton to new premises surrounded by large grounds and 

Playing fields, but within easy reach of Bristol. Two Entrance Scholarships are 

_— annually to girls under 14 years of age. For further particulars apply to the 
retary. 











FEW PUPILS can be received in a Montessori 
Miss Woop, West Lodge, Pembroke Gardens, Kensington. 


School. 








ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 
beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 
as members of general community. Independent study. Special attentiog 

to health and physica) development. Pupils prepared for the Universities, wey 
qualified staff. Principal: Tugzopora EK. CLarK. 


, 

M ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS 
Head Mistress: Miss CaamBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healihy growth of the child for the good of the 

community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
tactical) work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro. 
ession and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 

Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross is 300 ft. above 

- level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own grounds 

of 15 acres. 








SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


VV EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarder, 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age, 

The teaching is based ay on Montessori system combined with the most recent 

methods of modern acation.—Full particulars from the Principal, Mis 
MILDRED STEELE. 


ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. Ne# 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 








Principels: MARGARET IL. MITCHELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy Emsox, 
L,.R.A.M, 
HANTRY MOUNT SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


Head Mistress: Miss EstHer Case, M.A. (Girton Coll., Camb.). 
Second Mistress: Miss Esterproox Hicks, B.Sc., Londcn 
A SOUND EDUCATION FOR GIRL3 FROM 8 TO 18 YEARS OF AGB. 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRIS— 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W.11. Tel.: Latchmere 4252. 








Saree ty COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS. Founpep 1887, 
A school combining education with agricultural and other practical 
work. Special attention to delicate and backward boys. Apply Secrwrary. 





|S GARDEN SCHOOL (Ballinger), Limited, Great Missenden, 
Bucks. Good genera) education on natural lines. Principles of “ New 

Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables Preparation for 
Matriculation ot Responsions if aptitude is shown. Special attention to Music, 
French, Arts, Crafts, Dalcroze Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, 
Gardening, Cookery, Games. Preparatory Montessori House for Boys and Girls 
from 3 to 9 years.—Principals Mrs. C. H. NicHoxis and Miss J. S. MANVILLE. 





] ‘HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, 
NORTHWOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational Boarding School for 
young Children. New era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural 
individual development. No day pupiis. 
Particulars from the Principal, Mrs. Grant Kino. 


TRAINING CENTRES 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 








G 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, 4c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply Secretary 


COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 


) eae EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W. 14. Chairman and Hon. Secretary, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, 

M.A. ; Treasurer, Mr. W. H. Ogston.—For information Scholarshi 

Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to the Principal, 

LAWRENCE. 





—— 








TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
75 Chancery Lane (Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel. Holborn 6182. 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss Ronerts, 5 High Holborn. 


, Technical, Commercial accurately 
Eapes, 78 Bellevue Road, Southbourne, 














YPEWRITING.—Liter 


and promptly executed.—. 
Hants, 


) i LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E. 1.— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING fot 
Men and Women. Fee {22 28. a year. Hostel for Women Students— 


Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 





LITERARY 


A CrHors should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, = 
ms er, 
Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Pistabiisbed 1898. 


ad 





Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing umessential. 





OURNALISM. MISS IRONSIDE’S BUREAU. 
NOVELS. Expert criticism upon all MSS. 
PLAYS. Personal and Postal Courses under the directioa 


SHORT STORIES. of Mr. E. CLEMENT-SCOTT. 


Secretarial and Business Training. Prospectus on application. 73 Gower Stet 
W.C. it. Tel.: Museum 7449. 
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TO BE LET 
-ROOMED COTTAGE, warmly furnished for Winter, in Wiltshire 


Downs to let till February rst at low rent. Taxi and every convenience in 
Village, 1 minute. Daily Help. Would suit author needing quiet for work. 
—Apply Mrs. DESMOND MACCARTHY, 25 Wellington Square, Chelsea, S.W. 








OUNTRY House Accommodation tor Paying Guests, also Flats, 
Suites, etc., in London.—-TOWN & COUNTRY AGENCY, 48 Dover St., W. 1. 








TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 

INNS AND HOTELS managed by 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Ask for Descriptive List (Gratis). 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


ye HOTEL, near the British Museum, Hart Street. 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C. 1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “ Bookcraft, London.” Telephone: Museum 1232. 


ASTBOURNE FOR SUNSHINE. (Easily first in official 
records for 1923.) VEGETARIAN Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality. Central. Tennis.—Mrs. Rocers (cookery diploma). 
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PROTECT 
THE CHILD 


Since its formation in 1884 the National Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children has been 
privileged to help 


4. MILLION CHILDREN. 


Never was kinder charity than to shield these 
little ones from ill-treatment and injustice. 





Do not leave these hapless mites to grow up 
Cowed—and therefore cunning, Callous—and 
therefore brutal, /ll-nourished—and therefore of 
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» ROSS ‘ : weak physique—a burden on their fellows 
school ce OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, instead of proudly taking their share in the 
of the Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in ywrogress of the nation 
~~ by bedrooms. Quiet comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. Extis. progres ‘ 
ledical Pro- . 
arhythmic, (G5 ODsHILL PARK, Isle of Wight. Vegetarian Guest House. Large Lisi ts and small 
wn grounds } ye yn et 1 arg * By F - 
hot water Large library. Home grown wapetahies tine wa gladly welcomed. 
SHDOWN FOREST.—Paying guests received in country cottage. Liters P ¢ af : lork gladl 
. t - = -iterature and full information upon the Work gladly 
a A may Anas od Pet Mute, pT ner ee > qe au. sent on inquiry to ROBT. L. PARR, O.B.E, Director: 
rats of age, 
most recent , 
i OOKS.—Aphra Behn’s Novels, best Edit., 1915, 6 vols., £3 38. ; bey 
=o Sir Walter Besant’s London, complete in 10 large handsome va 1909, THE ATIONAL OCIETY 
—EE pub. {20, price (12 12s.; Traill and Mann Building of Britain and the Empire, 
ARDING 6 vois., , ay ge a set, sore. £6 Ge. + awe Old —- Prints, 
» 2 Po) , wi 24 colour us. ,» t910, 2 vols., 218.; 
suls. Nee BSc. Erotic Motive in Lstesatuse, 1919, 6s. ; Atsowerth’s seve, Jack Sheppard FOR THE REVENTION OF 
required.— Old St Paul's, etc., 11 vols., illustrated, 308.; Boccaccio’s Decameron, coloured 
cy Ewmsox, SF — ne cigned, by the Artist, 18s. 6d. ; — ay 
of Jane . be . 6d.; Leonard M k" t ¢. 
The ‘Worldlings, Bing ty ‘Gu Man's. View, 1897, ona, 908. The Position of CRUELTY TO HILDREN 
(\TFORD. Peggy Herper, r911, 128. 6d.; Roberts The Book Hunter in London, 1895, 218.4 
Holbrook Jackson's 1st edit. Romance and Reality, 1911, Great English Novelists, > ‘ 
$908, 128. 6d. each: Pollard, Secret Societies of Ire‘and, 1922, 6s. 5d.; Allan, Book Victory House, Leicester Square, W.C. = 
.. unter at Home, 1922, 118s. 6d., Mathews, Annals of Mont Blanc, 1898, 118. 6d. ; 
———— Myers, Phantasms of the Living, 1918, 8s.; Waley, Chinese Painting, £3 138. 6d. ; . P, 
SIRLS.— Punch First 100 vols., bound in 25 vols., half-morocco, {12 128; Anthony Trollope’s 
- - Novels, ro vols., 1874, £3 108.; Oscar Wilde, The Sphinx, illustrated and decoreted 
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SECRETARY. only 50 done, 218.; Vailima, Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38; Henry Kingsiey's SANATORIUM gor ILD 
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o Dn ere, try me. am ¢ most exper noet extant. 
' ot" - BOOKS WANTED. — Machen, Chronicle of Clemendy ; Housman, Shropshire Lad, Apply lo: Medical Superiniend...t 
96: Jowetts Plato, 5 vous.: Farrer, ves of the rid, 2 vols. ; ie, Hanls 
Matiow ic | Arabian Horse. BAKERS GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. Ooksholl Hanger Haukley Liss 
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) and Girls OOK BARGAINS.—Dictionary of National Biography, with 
ANVILLE. Supplements, thin paper, 23 Vols., complete set {21 ; | enn ~ “reer 
HALL . Balzac’s Novels in English, 58 Vols, {12; Trollope’s - “ Facts are stubborn things. 
; archester Novels, 8 Vols., 25s.; Pepys’ Diary by Wheatley, 10 Vols., GLARIES ARE HE REASE 
om s best edit., {7; Cameron Etchings, 42s.; Jones’ Dictionary Foreign BUR . : \ ON T : INC - 
Phrases, 78.; Rabelais’ Works, 2 Vols., illus. (638.), 358. Catalogues - Provide against loss by insuring with the 
free. Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants. § PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
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A WEEKLY FINANCIAL LETTER 
WITH A RECORD TO MAINTAIN. 


“MARKET NOTES” contains each week details of carefully selected 
Stocks and Shares. It does not pretend to 
supply ‘“‘ inside information ’’ or ‘‘ market tips,”’ 
but endeavours to point out definitely attractive 
investment openings or information likely to 
influence Stock Exchange prices. It has a 


record of proved reliability. 





ITS RECORD FOR A PERIOD OF TWO YEARS i, now available, showing every 


stock and share mentioned in its pages, with 
the price on date of original recommendation 
and the price at the end of 1923, and other 
particulars. 





THE SUBSCRIPTION RATE is five shillings per annum. 





A Copy of the Two Year Record above mentioned and of the current 
issue may be obtained free on application to :— 
The Secretary, 
BRITISH INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 
4 London Wall Buildings, E.C.2. 








THE BASIS OF.SOUND INVESTMENT IS RELIABLE INFORMATION 
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THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH TOWNS. 
With Maps, Plans and Illustrations. 4s. each. 
The Times Literary Supplement says: “ This attractive series.” 
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By P. H. Ditcurizip, M.A. + F. Westiaxe, M.A., 
BATH. CANTERBURY. 

By Constance Spxnpxer and Bb DorotHy GarpIWER. 

Epitn THompson. = Ren edition, 2s. 6d.) 
a S. H. Sx1zurmerton. Py | F, Sauzwan, M.A, 

(5s.) - 

NEWCASTLE-upon-TYNE ve ©O 

ST. ALBANS. By FJ. G- Haaansuaw, 2) N - 

By Wiuiam Paces, F.S.A. MA., LL.D. Ss 






Other volumes include: 


ee HALIF. HARROGATE, KNARESBOROUGH, 
LEEDS, NOTTINGHAM, PETERBOROUGH, PLYMOUTH, 
PO CT, SHEFFIELD. 
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The Sheldon Press, Northumberland Avenue, London, W.C.2. 


And of all Booksellers. 


These Cigarettes are made by the most modern 
machinery in a Model Factory under ideal conditions, 


THEY ARE PRACTICALLY 
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UNTOUCHED BY HAND. 
The quality of the Virginia Tobacco in them cannot 
be beaten. 
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Read the “ Life of 


SWEDENBORG” 


The great Swedish Scientist, 
who taught both a 


REASONABLE THEOLOGY 


and a 
PRACTICAL RELIGION 
Price Threepence, Post free. 

London: New ChurchPress, Ltd. (M. &T.) 1, BloomsburySt. W.C.1. 
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